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Another School Shop Selects the 
SOUTH BEND MILL 


CALUMET TOWNSHIP 
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OF ITS VERSATILITY 








This shop, completely equipped with South Bend machines will find that the versa- 
tility of the South Bend Vertical Milling Machine gives breadth to training. Students 
perform more operations and gain more experience as the 360° vertical rotation of 
the machine head permits it to mill, bore, drill and ream at any angle. Saves set-up 
time—saves waiting for other machines. Write for complete information on this 


precision-built mill. 
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Milling Machine Prices Start at $1,742 


SOUTH BEND LATH 


Builders of Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses and Pedestal Grinders 


SOUTH BEND 22, 
INDIANA 





Ample Capacity 
Spindle speeds — 8. Spindle 
travel — 4”. Table travel — 
20” or 30”. Spindle to table — 
20”. Spindle to column — 20’, 





Head Rotates 


Works at any angle through 
full 360°. Holds setting even 
when moved in and out — ram 
does not turn. No resetting. 





Easy Set-ups 
Vernier scale for angular set- 
tings. Micrometer depth stop. 
Quill lock. Large, graduated 
collars on controls. 
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Teaching Helps 


Training films, project books, op- 
erators manuals, wall charts, etc. 
to make teaching easier. Write 
for bulletins. 
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1957 AVA CONVENTION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUGUST 5-9, 1957 


Meetings and registration facilities will be located at cooper- 
ating hotels through Monday, August 5; Tuesday through Friday, 
August 9 at Convention Hall where general meetings will convene. 
The Ship’s program and the first session of the House of Delegates 


are scheduled for the Bellevue Stratford (no. 2). 


AVA members who will be travelling with their 
families, combining summer vacations with convention 
attendance, will be interested to know that all cooper- 


ating hotels offer the family plan, which houses children 


under 14 years of age at no charge. 


SEE PAGE 56, JANUARY JOURNAL FOR HOTELS AND RATES. 


a ee eee 


Mail to: Mrs. Sophie Tressler, Housing Bureau, 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
Penn Square Building 
Juniper and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please make AVA Convention Reservations as follows: 


First Choke Spices eee eta Ee 
Second Choice is ada ire Dat ie es 
Third Choice LE a eee 


Single room @ See eee 
Double bedroom @ $....... 
Twin bedroom @ = $____._.------------- 
NNR ie Ae a RE AE ha ie han Se 
DEPARTURE: 
Oa Sn rn a a es ee 


NAMES OF ALL OCCUPANTS: 





ADDRESSES OF ALL OCCUPANTS: 








MAIL CONFORMATION TO: 
Signed: 
Address: _.. 









DOWNTOWN 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. \~ 


Publications Designed to Serve You 


( Vocational Education for American Youth. A new, 


completely-revised statement of the objectives of vocational 
education and its important role in the public school system 
of the United States, prepared especially for the general 
educator and the layman. 16 pages, 1956. Free. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School 
Youth and Adults. Presents clearly and concisely the 
scope and focus of adult education in home and family 
life, including possible areas for study, administrative 
procedures involved, training programs for teachers, and 
evaluative criteria. 16 pages, reprint, 1957. Single copies 
free: $.15 each in quantity. 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching: Exam- 
ples in Different Areas. A description of twelve family- 
centered teaching situations, giving the teacher useful 
suggestions for conducting classes in terms of conditions 
and needs of families. Prepared by the AVA Home Eco- 
nomics Division Research Committee, this booklet is helpful 
to both teachers and college students preparing to teach 
homemaking. 36 pages, 1956. Single copies free: $.15 
each in quantity. 


(1) You and Research. Points out the importance of 
research to progress in our country and urges increased 
attention to research studies in the field of vocational 
education. Tells how each person engaged in the field 
can contribute to an expanded research program. 24 
pages, 1955. Free. 


Vocational Education and National Security. A 
powerfully-written statement that underscores the urgency 
for increasing federal aid to vocational education. By 
Mark Nichols, 1954 AVA President, this leaflet summarizes 
the historical role of vocational education in maintaining 
our national security. 9 pages, 1955. Single copies free; 
$.05 each in quantity. 


Your Public Relations: A Guide for Vocational 
Educators. The first complete coverage written especially 
for vocational education personnel. Practical information 


on how to get the most out of using all the media of public 
relations to develop good school-community cooperation, 
Includes examples of worthwhile practices from all fields 
of service. 88 pages, 1954. $1.00. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational 
Education. Prepared by a special AVA committee, the 
evaluative checklists proposed here will be useful for 
teachers and coordinators, supervisors, and teacher 
trainers. Includes measures for cooperative part-time and 
adult programs of distributive education. 36 pages, 1954, 
$.35. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education. A list of approved definitions 
for the terms most essential to an understanding of these 
phases of education, prepared by leaders throughout the 
country, representing every division of the AVA. 24 pages, 
1954. Single copies $.25; five copies $1.00. 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial 
Arts. The basic teaching tool for industrial arts instructors. 
Has suggested objectives, shop experiences and informa. 
tional topics for twelve instructional areas; chapters on 
industrial arts design, and current philosophy in the field, 
120 pages, 1953. $.50. 


Education of Veterans in Farming. The only nation- 
wide study of the institutional on-farm training program. 
Summarizes the implications of the veterans program for 
reorganizing and improving present agricultural education 
courses for youth and adults. 76 pages, 1953. $.25. 


(] Salary Incentives for Teachers of Distributive and 


Industrial Education. Reasons why salary schedules 
must be revised to attract competent instructors. Includes 
selected example of how this is now being done. 24 pages, 
1951. $.15. 


A New Look at Life Adjustment Education. Points 
out how the educational practices developed in vocational 
programs can be applied to a sound program of education 
for the neglected 60 per cent of our high school population. 
48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


Orders for ten or more copies of one title receive 10% discount. Use this convenient order form. 








AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please forward to me copies of AVA publications in the quantity indicated above. Remittance is enclosed. 








Name 
School Street 
City Zone State 
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THE COVER 


Geographically small, Vermont offers 
some surprises for those who haven't 
kept up-to-date with it. Although it 
still boasts more cows than people, 
industrial developments are on the 
upswing and year-round vacation at- 
tractions keep things bustling. Be 
sure to read the Journal's Salute to 
Vermont—it's an inspiring story of what 
vocational education can do to help! 


AVA OFFICERS 


President—Eva W. Scully 

Arizona State Department of Education 
Past President—J. F. Ingram 

Alabama State Department of Education 
Executive Secretary—M. D. Mobley 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer—Charles W. Sylvester 

6429 Blenheim Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Agriculture—R. E. Bass 

Virginia State Department of Education 
Business—Arthur L. Walker 

Virginia State Department of Education 
Distributive—Roy Fairbrother 

Wisconsin State Dept., Voc'l and Adult Educ. 
Home Economics—Dorothy S. Lawson 
New York State Education Department 
Industrial Arts—William R. Mason 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education 
Trade and Industrial—Samuel L. Fick 
California State Department of Education 


Agriculture—George P. Deyoe 
University of Illinois 


Business—McKee Fisk 
Fresno State College, Calif. 


Distributive—William B. Logan 
Ohio State University 


SPECIALS 


Guest Editorials 





... For AVA President 


AVA EDITORIAL BOARD 


Home Economics—Bernice McCullar 
Georgia State Department of Education 
Industrial Arts—G. Harold Silvius 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Trade & Industrial—Russell K. Britton 
Denver, Colo., Board of Education 
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Bricklaying as a Vocation 





Successful Students Promote DE 


-by Stanley McAllister 19 
_.by Craig Martin 22 





Let’s Teach Them About Stocks and Bonds_______ by William Selden 24 





Use Your Electricity Lab 
Spirit of St. Louis, continued 
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..... by Jack Brown 27 
28 
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From the Nation’s Capital 
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by Dr. M. D. Mobley 5 
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33 
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The American Vocational Journal is published 


monthly, September to May, inclusive, by the 


JAmerican Vocational Association, Inc. Entered 
78 second class matter at the Post Office at 


RNAI 


ashington, D. C., under Act of March 3, 





1879. Contents are copyrighted by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc. All members 
of the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
receive the Journal; 25 per cent or more of 
membership dues reserved for Journal. Mem- 


bership applications should be submitted 
through state vocational association secretaries. 
Orders for subscriptions for libraries and non- 
members at $3.00 a year should be sent to 
AVA headquarters, 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 














DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOU’RE TALKING ABOUT? 


You will know all about the goals and 
methods and purposes of vocational education 
when you read these two pamphlets— 

What Makes Education Vocational? by J. 
Fred Ingram, Past President of American 
Vocational Association 

Vocational Education for American Youth 
They have just been published by the AVA 
and they are free! 


Write for your copies now! 


American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 


Washingtoa 5, D. C. 











PLASTICS 


Everything for Industrial Arts. School Shop, 


Send for Our 1957 Wholesale Catalog. 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO., OF UTAH 


937 East 9th South, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Immediate Delivery. 


P.O. Box 1415 














NEW 


FREE 


FILE 





FOLDER— 


FOR YOUR 
GUIDANCE 








“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 


The hotel and institutional field offers un- 
isual opportunities today to men and women, 
sath young and mature. The Lewis School— 
stiginal and only school offering both resi- 
dent and home study hotel training courses 
yas prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Uificers giving full details about this fasci- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead to: 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room CB-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 











KNOCKED DOWN CEDAR CHEST 





> WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ala. 


LUMBER & VENEER 











OLIVER 18-in. Band Saw 


.. finest most complete saw 





of its size 


Cuts wood, metal, com- 
positions, plastics — an 
ideal Band Saw _ for 
school shops. Has many 
refinements and  adjust- 
ments of larger Oliver 
Band Saws. Heavily 
ribbed table — 24/x20’’. 
Take 9” under guide. 
Rips to 11” wide, miters 
and cross-cuts to 614”. 
This motor-on-arbor Band 
Saw is built for rugged 
service. Safe and easy 
to operate. Write for 
Builetin No. 192D. 


Oliver makes compleie line - sturdy 


woodworking equipmeni for sc 


ool shops 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 








Authors 


Stanley E. McCallister, who con- 
tributes Bricklaying as a Vocation, 
page 19, is a native of Riverdale, Md.; 
a product of American University (BS 
in Business Administration); and As- 
sistant Director of the Mason Rela- 
tions Department, Structural Clay 
Products Institute, Washington, D. C. 

SCPI, where his duties are promo- 
tional and administrative, has had his 
services for five and a half years. 


%* %* * 


Successful Students Promote DE, 
page 22, is authored by Craig T. Mar- 
tin, Head, Department of Business 
Education; Teacher Coordinator, Dis- 
tributive Education; and Coordinator 
of Office Skills for the Wilbur H. 
Lynch Senior High School, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. A member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Alpha Chapter and the Rho 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Mr. 
Martin is a doctoral candidate at the 
New York University’s School of 
Education 

* * * 


William Selden, who produced Let’s 
Teach Them About Stocks and Bonds, 
page 24, is Consultant in Business 
Education, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction as well 
as Program Chairman for the Busi- 
ness Education Division of AVA for 
the 1957 Convention in Philadelphia. 
He earned his doctor’s degree at Penn- 
sylvania State University in 1954 and 
has written for a number of profes- 
sional publications. 

* * * 


Jack B. Brown, author of the 
IAPPC’s February addition to When 
Monday Morning Comes, page 27, 
has a BS from Santa Barbara State 
College and his MS from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. His 15 
years’ experience in teaching elec- 
tronics and drafting includes service 
at the following schools in California: 
Leuzinger High, Landale; Roosevelt 
High, Los Angeles, and Hamilton 
High, Los Angeles. He has been with 
the latter school for five years. He is 
a native of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Brown was asked to author 
this material by Dr. Lyman Gold- 
smith, Supervisor of Vocational and 
Industrial Arts Education, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 











RIDER BOOKS 
MAKE TEACHING EASIER 


Latest in the Famous Rider Basic Series 

BASIC POWER ELECTRICITY 

by Anthony J. Pansini 

The important subject of electricity as used jp 
the industrial and power utilities field is made 
crystal clear in this ‘picture-text’ course, The 
pictorial approach for the utmost in visualizg. 
tion is combined with clear, concise text to 
give a down-to-earth explanation of this sub. 
ject that is vigorously correct technically, 
Written by an expert in the training field, it 
is tailored for schools teaching industria] ele. 
tricity as used in the power electricity field, 
The examples which explain the text reflect 
industrial and power electricity numerics, 


BASIC ELECTRICITY — BASIC ELECTRONICS 
by Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc, 
Over 25,000 Navy trainees have already learned 
Basic Electricity and Basic Electronics this 
easy “Picture Book’? way! Now, for the first 
time, the basics of Electricity and Electronics 
as “Learn - by - Pictures” training courses are 
available to schools. Over 1,700 simple, easy-to 
understand drawings actually make up more 
than half the entire material! No other Basic 
Electricity or Basic Electronics courses in Am. 
erica use this revolutionary illustrative method, 
Basic Electricity and Basic Electronics al. 
ready are adopted texts in many schools 
throughout the nation. 
BASIC ELECTRICITY 
#169 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 624 pp. 
#169-H Cloth Bound; all 5 volumes in a single 
binding. 
BASIC ELECTRONICS 
#170 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 550 pp. 
#170-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a single 
binding. 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS (2nd Edition) 
by J. Richard Johnson 
A completely rewritten, up-to-the-minute edi- 
tion of an authoritative and informative book. 
It is the newest and most comprehensive text 
on the subject, and follows the progress of the 
received signal from the antenna to the picture 
tube and loudspeaker. Leather Finish MARCO 
Cover. 352 pp., 544” x 814”, illus. 
#101 PES 
#101-H, Cloth Bound Only $5.50 
REPAIRING TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
by Cyrus Glickstein 
The most modern completely practical book, 
written by an expert with long experience in 
television receiver repair. Devoted to trouble 
shooting and repair techniques which are mod- 
ern, yet down-to-earth. Covers the use of sim- 
ple as well as elaborate test equipment of all 
kinds. Profusely illustrated. 
Soft cover, 212 pp., #191 Only $4.40 
ADVANCED TV SERVICING TECHNIQUES 
by RETMA 
A complete advanced TV ‘servicing course, de- 
veloped by the Radio-Electronics-Television 
Manufacturers Association. Shows how to use 
every conceivable type of text equipment, how 
to service every part of a TV receiver. Ex- 
plains latest techniques. Soft Cover, 8%,” x 11". 
MAIN TEXT, 192 pp., illus. 

Only $3.60 


#161 é 
LABORATORY WORKBOOK, 32 pp. : 
#161-2 : EE oe Only $ .% 
INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE: Available to schools 
only, at no charge. 
35mm. FILM STRIPS 

Dramatic VISUAL AIDS, actually produced 
from the artwork appearing in this widely 
acclaimed course. \ : 
Strip #1: 43 frames, showing “faulty’’ picture 
tube patterns. #FS161_ Only $4.00 
Strip #2: 115 frames, showing every single il 
lustration in the Main Text. #FS161-2, 

only $11. 
35mm. FILM STRIP: 50 single frames, teach- 
ing trouble diagnosis and _ recognition in 
HORIZONTAL AFC-OSCILLATOR CIRCUITS 
in television receivers. Complete with instruc 
tor’s Synopsis. J 
FOU ise _School Price $5.9 


SEND FOR 30-DAY APPROVAL COPIES 
SCHOOL DISCOUNTS APPLY 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 


116 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
In Canada: Charles W. Pointon, Ltd. 
6 Alcina Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
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HIS MONTH, THE JOURNAL salutes 

Vermont, famed Green Mountain 

State, where vocational education 
i; contributing dramatically to a 
P rapidly changing 
economy. Once 
almost entirely 
agricultural in 
their pursuits, 
Vermonters are 
now developing 
industry as their 
. state flourishes as 
a popular, year- 
round vacation 
land. Be sure to 





M. D. Mobley 
read this inspiring story of Vermont. 


AVA PRESIDENTIAL Election. We 
are certain all AVA members will 
want to participate in AVA’s first 
election of a president by ballot. On 
page 9 of this issue you will find 
summaries of the professional careers 
of the two candidates for this office. 
This material appears as it was sub- 
mitted to the JOURNAL office. You 
will also find a specimen ballot. This 
is not to be used for voting. 

Within a few days after you re- 
ceive this issue of the JOURNAL you 
will receive a letter from AVA Presi- 
dent Eva W. Scully, your official bal- 
lot, and an envelope for it. For offi- 
cial counting and according to AVA 
Constitution requirements, all ballots 
must be postmarked on or before 
March 10, 1957. We hope for 100 
per cent participation of members. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS. 
At noon January 16 President Eisen- 
hower presented to National Congress 

_ the budget for fiscal 1958. A total of 
almost 72 billion dollars is included 
in the budget. For vocational educa- 
tion (George-Barden Act) the budg- 
et recommends an appropriation of 

' $33,750,08 1—an increase of $2,228,- 

000 over the last appropriation. This 

includes $4,000,000 for practical 








nurse training and $228,000 for voca- 
} tional education in the “fishery trades 
/ and industry including the distribu- 
§ tive occupations therein.” 


k FEBRUARY, 1957 


With the permanent appropriation 
of $7,138,331 under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the budget recommenda- 
tion calls for $40,888,412 which, if 
approved by Congress, will be the 
largest amount ever appropriated for 
vocational education. 

The budget carries a recommenda- 
tion of $7,500,000 for the U.S. Office 
of Education for fiscal 1958 as com- 
pared to $5,270,000 appropriated for 
fiscal 1957. The budget recommends 
earmarking $550,000 for the Voca- 
tional Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation. In addition $97,000 for the 
Vocational Division is included in 
the $7,500,000 budget recommenda- 
tion. 

If these amounts are approved it 
will mean a total of $649,700 for the 
Vocational Division for fiscal 1958. 
This will be the largest sum ever 
made available under regular appro- 
priations for the Vocational Division 
of the Office of Education. 

The budget recommendations call 
for the full amounts authorized under 
the George-Barden Act for agricul- 
ture ($10,241,611); distributive oc- 
cupations ($2,602,142); home eco- 
nomics ($8,197,416); trades & in- 
dustry ($8,225,912); practical nurse 
training ($4,000,000); and for train- 
ing in the fishery industry ($228,000). 

The two additional vocational edu- 
cation acts approved last year author- 
ize an appropriation of $5,000,000 
for five years for Practical Nurse 
Training and $375,000 for training 
in the fishery industry. 


AREA VOCATIONAL School Meas- 
ure. This measure has been re-writ- 
ten. Definite plans are under way for 
its re-introduction in the 85th Con- 
gres. The bill that was introduced on 
the last day of the 84th Congress was 
given nationwide publicity. AVA 
members and others were asked to 
send in proposed changes for improv- 
ing the measure. A number of 
suggestions were received. Each sug- 
gestion was given very careful con- 
sideration and in most instances 


a. ase” 
— 


incorporated in the new measure. 

As soon as the measure has been 
re-introduced and assigned a num- 
ber, an announcement regarding this 
will be carried in this column of the 
JOURNAL. From all indications the 
measure will receive strong support 
from a number of influential national 
organizations. 


RAISING CEILING of George-Bar- 
den Act. There is some sentiment 
among members of Congress and 
representatives of organizations fa- 
vorable to vocational education to 
raise the authorized ceilings for ap- 
propriations in the George-Barden 
Act. Most advocates of this proposal 
have indicated that an effort should 
first be made to secure passage of the 
area vocational school proposal dur- 
ing this session of Congress and dur- 
ing the next 12 months give serious 
study to the need for raising the ceil- 
ings in the George-Barden Act. 


TAX EXEMPTION for Professional 
Expenses. The NEA is leading the 
fight to get the Internal Revenue Code 
amended to establish a uniform policy 
granting tax exemptions for profes- 
sional expenses. AVA members will— 
I am sure—want to join this fight. 
If the effort is successful it will mean 
that teachers will be able to deduct 
from their income expenses incurred 
in professional improvement activi- 
ties such as attending professional 
meetings and summer school. 


1957 AVA CONVENTION. Because 
of the transition from a winter to a 
summer convention, traditional pre- 
convention planning and _ publicity 
schedules have been entirely revised. 


Hotel information and a hotel res- 
ervation blank have already been 
published (page 55, January Jour- 
NAL). This announcement appears 
again on page 1 of this issue and we 
strongly urge AVA members who are 
planning to attend to make hotel 
reservations immediately. 


We are certain many AVA mem- 
bers will take advantage of this op- 
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AVA Members 


LET YOUR VOICE 
BE HEARD! 


Take advantage of this first, 
historic opportunity to elect your 
AVA President by ballot. 


Complete information about 
the two candidates for office 
appears on page 9 of this issue 
of the Journal together with a 
sample ballot. 


Shortly after this issue of the 
Journal has reached you, you 
will receive a letter from AVA 
President Eva W. Scully, your 
official ballot, and an addressed 
return envelope. 


According to provisions of the 
AVA Constitution, ballots must 
be postmarked no later than 
March 10, 1957, for official 
counting. 


Be sure to vote by checking 
in the box opposite his name 
your choice for our next AVA 
President. Do not use the sam- 
ple ballot that appears in this 
Journal. 


BE SURE 
TO VOTE! 

















NATION'S CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


portunity to combine family vacations 
with convention attendance. Trips 
can be planned to include a wide 
variety of sightseeeing. All cooperat- 
ing hotels offer accommodations at 
no charge for children under 12 years 
of age. 

The JOURNAL will offer in later is- 
sues this spring information about his- 
toric and scenic sights to be seen both 
within and near Pennsylvania. 


Previews of final plans for divi- 
sional programs will appear in the 
March issue of the JOURNAL. The 
complete program will be featured in 
the May JOURNAL. 

We have many reasons to believe 
that this Philadelphia convention may 
attract the largest attendance in AVA 
history. Don’t wait to make your 
plans definite. Use the hotel reserva- 
tion blank on page 1 today! 


AVA, YOUR professional organiza- 
tion, grows as state-affiliated associa- 
tions grow in strength, membership, 
and leadership. We are justly proud 
of the leadership and work of AVA 
members at the state level. It is a real 
pleasure to pay tribute, in particular, 
to our state presidents in this issue of 
the JoURNAL. You will find pictures 
of 52 state presidents featured on 
pages 30 and 31 of this issue. Hats 
off to these men and women for self- 
less service to their professional or- 
ganization! We only regret that we 
do not have 100 per cent representa- 
tion of the heads of our state-affiliated 
groups. Photos that were received 
after our deadline, however, could 
not be included. 


NEXT MONTH, watch for the Jour- 
nal’s salute to Ohio and the resume of 
program plans for the 1957 AVA 
Convention in Philadelphia, August 
5-9. 

In addition, comprehensive cover- 


| age of St. Louis convention proceed- 


ings will be concluded. We hope AVA 
members have been pleased with the 
extensive convention coverage that 
the JOURNAL has offered this year. 


Executive Secretary 
and Editor-in-Chief 





GREER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


2230 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 





OFFERS ENGINEERING COURSES 
IN 

e AUTO DIESEL ¢ REFRIGERATION 
e AIR-CONDITIONING 
Spring Quarter Starts April 1, 1957 


Summer Quarter Starts July 1, 1957 
Fall Quarter Starts September 30, 1957 


















Write, Call or Phone 
Mr. J. Morgan Johnson, 
Educational Director 


Victory 2-2300 































ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 
by Fisher and Crowley 
Ten drawing projects of common electrical 
machines and controls, with answers 
Price $2.75 less 20%—6 or more copies 30% 
Electro Technical Publishing Co, 
Box 227 Manchester, Conn. 






















ANNOUNCING CROW’S NEW 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
SHOP COUNSELING SERVICE 


Planning a new electrical shop? Remodeling 
your present shop? Now, without cost or 
obligation you can get expert guidance from 
Crow’s unique new School Counseling Service. 
Detailed recommendations for the complete 
shop—wiring, conduits, power supplies, 
workbenches, meters, instruction equipment, 
and course outlines—based on enrollment, 
anticipated growth, student proficiency level, 
and physical size of shop. . 












If your budget does not permit a complete 
shop, Crow will plan a basic shop that will 
meet your current requirements and provide 
for expansion as funds become available. 







Crow Counseling Service assures you of 
a practical, integrated shop at the lowest 
possible cost. Write for questionnaire. 


CROW ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 


Division of Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 


Box 336C, Vincennes, Indiana 




































New Imported 


CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
Complete Line of Chisels, Gouges & —_ 
Tools in Straight, Long Bend, Spoon, 
Bend & Fish Tail. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools & Dealers. 
> FREE 8PogeFolder 4 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N.Y. 









































GUEST EDITORS 


JOSEPH F. JOHNSON 


Governor of Vermont 


ERMONT, the Green Mountain 

State, is happy to be honored 

by this salute, for we believe 

the interest is mutual and natural. 

Vermonters have always had a 

natural interest in vocational edu- 

cation because they have always 

had to work for a living. No gold, 

oil, or other easy sources of wealth were found here; 
and the state is far away from the through routes of 
trade or travel. Livings and fortunes had to be won 
from the fields Vermonters cleared, the stone they quar- 
tied, or products developed through Yankee ingenuity. 

Cleared fields became dairy farms. The Vermont 
granite and marble have been shipped all over the coun- 
try. One Vermonter invented the electric motor, and 
others made the Connecticut valley the birthplace of the 
machine tool industry. The automobile development, 
the equipment decisive in World War II, and current 
automation all owe much to Vermont’s machine tools. 

As an industrialist, school board member and legis- 
lator, I have had a good opportunity to see our young 
people come up through our schools and rise to posi- 
tions of responsibility. Cooperative vocational courses, 
apprenticeship and evening classes helped them to take 
advantage of their opportunities. 

We are justly proud of our vocational agcriulture 
classes, our State School of Agriculture, and our Future 
Farmers of America. The records achieved by these 
people, similar to those all over the country, are made 
possible through our national vocational program. 

We like to remember that Vermont’s Senator Justin 
Morrill pioneered with the Morrill Land Grant College 
Act of 1862. Another senator, Carroll S. Page, was a 


(Continued on page 8) 


JOHN E. NELSON 


State Director, Voc’l Education 


E IN VERMONT are happy 
W with the AMERICAN VoCa- 
TIONAL JOURNAL’S salute be- 
cause we believe vocational education 
has significance for the smaller states. 
The advantages which it brings are 
not alone financial. By being a part 
of the national program, we benefit 
greatly from the program’s effective 
organization, research and develop- 
Ment that would not otherwise be 
available to us. 
In addition we have services from 
the U.S. Office of Education and the 
AVA. 
First hand information on new 
methods, research on trends and co- 
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A. JOHN HOLDEN, JR. 


Comm. of Education 


T IS A PRIVILEGE and an honor 
to respond to the Journal’s sa- 
lute. As Executive Officer of 
the Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, I find it healthy to reflect, 
from time to time, on the objec- 
tives and needs of vocational edu- 
cation as well as upon its contribu- 
tion to the life of our state and nation. 

A hundred years ago, John Stuart Mill wrote, “Men 
are men before they are lawyers, or physicians or manu- 
facturers, and if you make them capable and sensible 
men they will make themsevles capable and sensible 
lawyers or physicians.” 

Do we hold this view today? Would we say —“if you 
make them capable and sensible men, they will make 
themselves capable and sensible set-up men, TV tech- 
nicians, or meat managers?” 

It seems to me that the past century has brought some 
changes that make us wish to qualify the English phil- 
osopher’s statement. There has been a great advance 
in our understanding of how individuals learn, and surely 
anyone even moderately versed in psychology (except 
a brainwasher) would say we can’t make them capable 
and sensible men. That is something they must do for 
themselves, with help, to be sure, from parents, teachers, 
playmates, and others. 

Another advance, even more pronounced, has been the 
intricacy of our economy and technology. This calls for 
sharp qualification of the second term of the statement. 
Production equipment is complicated and expensive. 
commercial and industrial organizations are built of many 
human beings, each with an exacting part to play in the 
whole. The worker must have skills and understanding 
that cannot be produced by do-it-yourself alone. 

Here is where vocational education comes in and this 
is why vocational education is more important than ever. 


(Continued on page 8) 


operative relationships among the 
various branches apply with special 
force in the smaller states. Here, an 
acquaintance with workers engaged 
in the total education program is 
easily maintained. A definite plan of 
action with clear objectives backed 
by the experience of other states as 
well as our own leads to mutual un- 
derstanding in the whole program of 
education. 

Therefore, while gratefully accept- 
ing the JOURNAL’Ss salute, we wish to 
pay tribute to the great contributions 
the American Vocational Association 
and the JOURNAL have made to voca- 
tional education in this country. 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT 
of 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL a INC, 


for 
PRESIDENT 
for 


AVA Year. 1957-1958 


Vote for ONE nominee by marking X in the [) before the 
name of your choice: 


CT] -®) & BASS 
[i> CARL M. HUMPHREY 


To be counted, this OFFICIAL BALLOT must be used, 
returned in the enclosed envelope and postmarked not 
later than MARCH 10, 1957. 


HUMPHREY 








.For AVA President 


RICHARD EDWARD BASS 


ICHARD. EDWARD Bass, State 
R Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 

culture in Virginia and Vice 
President of AVA for Agriculture, has 
devoted his entire professional life— 
27 years—to the promotion and de- 
velopment of vocational education. 


In recognition of his leadership and 
service to vocational education, Vir- 
ginia agricultural teachers presented 
him with an AVA life membership 
last year and NVATA made him an 
honorary life member in 1954. Ac- 
tive in the Virginia Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teachers Association, Vir- 
gina Vocational Association, and 
Virginia Education Association, Bass 
has served on other boards and com- 
mittees, including AVA’s legislative 
committee. 

The breadth of his interests and ac- 
tivities is further indicated by mem- 
bership in Alpha Zeta, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Rotary, the Masons, the 
Grange, and the Press Club of Vir- 
ginia. He is a consultant to the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association; a mem- 
ber of the National Awards Commit- 
tee, American Forestry Association, 
the agricultural advisory council, At- 
lantic Rural Exposition; and State 
Advisor for the FFA and the it 
Farmers of Virginia. 

Reared on a Virginia farm, Bass 
holds a BS degree in agricultural edu- 
cation from VPI and an M. Ed. degree 
in school administration from the 
University of Virginia. His adminis- 
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CARL M. HUMPHREY 


ARL M. HUMPHREY, born and 
C reared on a farm in Northwest 

Missouri, was a charter member 
and President of the Maysville FFA 
Chapter in high school. He earned 
his BS degree in agriculture and his 
M. Ed. degree at the University of 
Missouri’s College of Agriculture. 
There, he was chancellor of Alpha 
Zeta (honorary fraternity in agricul- 
ture); President of the Ag Education 
Club; Treasurer of the Ag Club; Vice 
President of Alpha Gamma Sigma 
fraternity; member of Alpha Tau Al- 
pha (professional fraternity in agri- 
cultural education) ; and a member of 
the livestock judging team. 





trative ability is reflected in the steady 
growth of Virginia’s vocational agri- 
cultural program. 


He taught vocational agriculture 
10 years and served as Assistant State 
Administrator, National Youth Ad- 
ministration; Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Food Production War Training; 
Assistant State Supervisor Vocational 
Agriculture; Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia FFA; and Editor 
of Chapter Chats, the State FFA 
paper, before becoming State Super- 
visor in 1951. He had a major part 
in developing the State FFA-FHA 
camp. 

Bass is married, has one son, and 
is an active member of the Presby- 
terian Church. He is listed in Who’s 
Who in American Education. 


He belongs to Phi Delta Kappa 
and Gamma Sigma Delta, honorary 
fraternities in education and agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Humphrey taught vocational 
agriculture at Adrian, Mo., eight 
years and at Odessa, Mo., five years. 
He was district supervisor and acting 
director of agricultural education for 
the Missouri State Department of Ed- 
ucation for one year before his ap- 
pointment as State Director of Agri- 
cultural Education, a post he has held 
for nine years. 

During the summer of 1953, Mr. 
Humphrey taught courses in agri- 
cultural education at Colorado A & M 
at Ft. Collins, Colo. 

While an instructor of vocational 
agriculture, he was Vice President of 
the Missouri Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association. During the pe- 
riod from 1950-1952, he was Vice 
President and President of the Mis- 
souri Vocational Association. 

He received the Honorary Ameri- 
can Farmer Degree at the National 
FFA Convention in 1950. In 1951 
and 1952, he represented the Central 
Region as a member of the FFA’s 
national Board of Directors. 

Mr. Humphrey served on the AVA 
Membership Committee for a num- 
ber of years; was Program Chairman 
for the AVA Agricultural Education 
Division in 1956. 

Active in civic, church and com- 
munity affairs, he has been Vice Pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club in Mis- 
souri’s capital, Jefferson City. He is 
an elder of the First Christian Church 
and a member of the church board. 

Married, he has two sons. 











THE JOURNAL SALUTES RUGGED 


ERMONT WAS THE first state ad- 

mitted to the Union after the 

government of the United States 
was established. The 13 others were 
reluctant to admit this new state be- 
cause its people were such rugged 
individualists. They had, in fact, ex- 
isted as an independent state for 
something like 14 years. They liked 
to be free. 


Building of cities and the develop- 
ment of industries is a slow process 
in a mountainous state, and even to- 
day, Burlington, Vermont’s largest 
city, has a population of only 33,155. 


The first products to be shipped 
out were logs and lumber, along with 
some butter, cheese, and farm prod- 
ucts. Next were salts (the local name 
for potash) made from the ashes of 
burned logs. Another major export 
was Merino sheep which reached a 
high point about 1895. Gradually, 
however, the state’s agriculture cen- 
tered on dairy products; its industries 
on wood, stone, and iron in that 
order. Furniture, building materials, 
wooden farm machinery, and other 
manufactured products from the for- 
ests gradually declined as the trees 
were cut off and other areas of the 
nation became more competitive. A 
huge granite industry developed, 
eventually to be confined to monu- 
mental products as granite became 
too costly for extensive public build- 
ing construction. Memorials wrought 
by craftsmen from Barre granite are 
an important part of Vermont’s econ- 
omy today. In the marble industry, 
Vermont has been the acknowledged 
leader for years. 


Weighing scales, invented in Ver- 
mont, are today manufactured at two 
centers. Perhaps the most significant 
industrial development resulting from 
the inventive genius of Vermonters 
has been in machine tools. In fact, 


VERMONT 


Where vocational education balances 


the Connecticut valley—especially the 
Vermont side of it—is known as the 
birthplace of this industry. This be- 
gan about 1830, in Windsor, and soon 
spread to Springfield. The machine 
tool manufacturing companies at these 
two centers are among the leaders in 
the nation today. 


Small industries and branch plants 
are now finding locations in Vermont 
well suited to their needs. They in 
turn help balance the agriculture as 
the numbers of farm workers decline. 
Meanwhile ski developments among 
the mountains, along with lakes and 
scenery, offer to tourists a year-round 
vacation land. 

Until employment opportunities 
rise to a sufficient level to hold them, 


a fast-changing economy 


many young Vermonters must mi- 
grate to other states. Better vocational 
education may play an important 
part in building up the labor pool and 
opportunities for continued training 
that help bring in new industries, 
This job takes time and united effort. 


FROM THE early days Vermonters 
have been interested in vocational 
education. Thus we find that when 
Captain Alden Partridge founded the 
American Literary, Scientific and Mil- 
itary Academy—now known as Nor- 
wich University—in 1819 he said 
work, study and physical exercise 
should be combined in education. 

The early developments in voca- 
tional education seemed to come first 
in the upper and lower levels, that is, 


At work is a day trade student, St. Johnsbury Trade School. 
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in the colleges and the elementary 
schools. After the founding of Nor- 
wich University, the next important 
development at the college level was 
when Vermont’s Senator Justin Mor- 
rill secured the passage in Congress 
of the Morrill Land Grant College 
Act. Passed in 1862, this Act is re- 
sponsible for land grant colleges 
throughout the United States today. 
With this as a forerunner, the Smith- 
Lever Act setting up the extension 
services in agriculture, and the Smith- 
Hughes Act giving drive to vocational 
education were natural, later devel- 
opments. 


WHILE THESE beginnings were 
being made in the colleges, classes 
were being set up in the elementary 
schools. Naturally, in Vermont, agri- 
culture was the first course. Such 
instruction, reaching back nearly 130 
years, is described on the next page. 


























































































At that time—130 years ago— 
only a very few secondary schools or 
“academies” had been established in 
Vermont. The first promotion of vo- 
cational education at this level waited 
until 1908, when state aid was granted 
on vocational courses in high schools. 
This was significant, for soon after it 
was put to use Vermont’s Senator 
Carroll S. Page began working with 
Senator Dolliver of Iowa, and then 
with Charles A. Prosser, to set up 
vocational education “of less than 
college grade” on a nationwide scale. 


When the Page-Wilson Act passed 
the Senate but did not reach the 
House, Senator Page continued his 
vigorous efforts as a member of the 
Commission on National Aid to Vo- 
cational Education, of which Senator 
Hoke Smith of Georgia was chair- 
man. The report of this Commission 
brought about the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917. 

Thus, while bowing to Georgia, 
Senator Page carried on for Vermont 
the role which had been set by Justin 
Morrill to help give equal educational 
Opportunity to all Americans. In the 
Same spirit, every Vermont senator 
and representative since that time has 
always supported and promoted legis- 
lation for vocational education in 
Congress. 

















































... and boys, girls, men and women are trained as merchandisers, 
stoneworkers, farmers, homemakers, craftsmen and technicians to help 
keep America, the greatest nation, strong and free . . . for better living. 


The Smith-Hughes Act was well 
timed for Vermont. Part time coop- 
erative classes, with participation by 
local industries, had been running in 
the Springfield schools for about 
eight years; and in Barre evening 
classes in freehand drawing, drafting, 
and modeling were effective in the de- 
sign and production of granite memo- 
rials. Under the impetus of federal 
aid, this industrial education, together 
with agriculture and home economics, 
soon began to spread among Ver- 
mont’s high schools. 


The next spurt came with the train- 
ing of war workers and out-of-school 
youth in World War II. Over 24,000 
persons were trained in this program 
and a considerable number of the 
high school shops were established. 


SINCE THEN the state’s financial 
participation has steadily increased, 





along with that of the localities, so 
that now the federal share is slightly 
less than one-third. Last year, out of 
a total of $525,000, the state spent 
19 per cent and the localities 49 per 
cent. Though the federal contribu- 
tion is a valuable and effective aid, it 
is not a controlling factor. The state 
and localities support this kind of 
education because they want it and 
can shape it to suit their needs. 


Today we have one or more voca- 
tional courses in 55 out of our ap- 
proximately 100 secondary schools. 
Our total class enrollment last year, 
including the adult program, was 
5,368. In addition, guidance services 
under federal reimbursement reached 
6,900 and others affected 7,000 stu- 
dents in schools with vocational 
courses. Industrial arts and other 
general exploratory courses enrolled 
5,638 more pupils. 


On-farm instruction is an important phase of Vermont's young farmer 


Gee 


programs. Here an instructor assists with a young farmer's dairy feeding. 
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Farm machinery service and repair are important phases of vocational agricultural education in the 
Green Mountain state. Here students learn how to prepare farm tractors for winter operation. 


Vo-Ag: for a state with more cows than people 


Vermont is unique in having more 
dairy cattle than people. Its agricul- 
ture, limited by topography and cli- 
mate, concentrates on verdant forage 
crops, and proximity of such milk 
markets as Boston and New York 
City makes the cow the most efficient 
converter of forage to cash. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN agriculture 
flourishes along river valleys and lakes, 
plateaus and foothills. Farming has 
progressed from the early subsistence 
type, through a period of world re- 
nown as a breeder of Merino sheep, to 
present dairy economy. The state is 
noted for its origination of the Morgan 
horse breed and for the Vermont 
trademark on quality maple products 
and turkeys. 


Agricultural education in public 
schools is well over 100 years old. 
Just who started it probably will never 
be known, but there is evidence that 
farming, as a study, was in mind as 
early as 1824 when an Agricultural 
Reader was published at Windsor, Vt. 
Records show agriculture was taught 
in 1827 in the Upper Waterford 
School. The State Department of Ed- 
ucation put out a school garden man- 
ual in 1903, an outline of an elemen- 
tary school course in agriculture in 
1907 and, in 1911, a 6l-page pam- 
phlet, Manual of Agriculture for pub- 
lic schools. In 1910, the Vermont 
School Report listed 10 high schools 
teaching agriculture. 


12 
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Passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917 accelerated establishment of 
vocational agriculture courses in high 
schools, but the number has never 
been large enough to allow all students 
who were interested to enroll. Ver- 
mont’s New England tradition of town 
government has, in many instances, 
slowed up education because small 
units with too few students limit the 
offerings. State legislation authoriz- 
ing 35 to 40 Union High School Dis- 
tricts is anticipated soon. 

Though small in scope, a quality 
program of vocational education in 
agriculture has been developed. Many 
former students of vocational agricul- 
ture are now successful farmers and 
farm leaders. 


THE VERMONT Association of FFA 
marked its silver anniversary in 1955, 
celebrating 25 years of notable devel- 
opment of leadership and citizenship. 
Vermont has provided four national 
FFA officers, one representative in 
the FFA Exchange Program with the 
Young Farmers Clubs of Great Bri- 
tain, two participants in the National 
FFA Public Speaking Contest, and 
several national award winners in 
farm mechanics, farm and home elec- 
trification, and dairy farming. 

Public school education for out-of- 
school farmers started early in Ver- 
mont. A class was conducted by the 
agriculture teacher at North Troy in 
1916. 
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Here, vo-ag students on a field trip 
in Vermont observe and discuss farm 
practices and problems with farmers. 





















DISTRIBUTION 


EVELOPMENT OF THE. natural 
D and human resources of Ver- 
mont depends upon efficient 

distribution for the products of agri- 
culture, industry and business. 

Distribution must keep pace with 
increased production to maintain and 
advance the living standard for all. 

With distribution now for the first 
time the nation’s largest employer, 
we believe that job opportunities 
should bear a direct relationship to 
training. The time is ripe for an up- 
swing in education for such jobs. 

Vermont, steadily adding business 
and industry to its farm economy, 
needs more and more workers in dis- 
tribution. Through adult and part 
time cooperative programs, distribu- 
tive education can fill this need. 


TO THIS end, part time ccoperative 
programs give high school seniors 
valuable training and work experience 
before they face the business world. 
Emphasis, changing from training for 
retail only, is spreading to other sales 








fields. Business organizations, com- 
peting for manpower, are turning to 
distributive education to help fill the 
need, setting up realistic training for 
desirable students. Local coordina- 
tors now place more students in jobs 
leading to managerial positions. 

Acceptance by businessmen, slow- 
ly influencing the thinking of local 
school administrations, will help ex- 
pand the high school program. 

The part time cooperative program 
is now operated in four schools, with 
two more interested. Vermont prob- 
ably can support eight programs in 
the future. 

Adult programs have been varied 
to suit conditions. An advisory com- 
mittee in each center works with the 
local coordinator or state supervisor 
in determining what courses are of- 
fered. Instructors are selected by 
joint action of local advisory boards, 
coordinators and the state supervisor. 


Two retailing students give their 
school's store window "eye appeal." 


Fundamentals of selling are 
taught to potential personnel 
for the Christmas rush season. 


IN THE adult program all day clinics 
operate on such subjects as public 
relations, advertising and community 
development. These have been a co- 
operative venture with local develop- 
ment associations. Many people at 
these programs, finding they need 
further training in distribution, show 
definite interest for the coming year. 


A fine program on fresh fruit and 
vegetable merchandising has been 
operated with the cooperation of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the 
University of Vermont. This gives 
small merchants in several areas in- 
formation on merchandising fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


Promotion of adult education will 
be accelerated this year with the first 
meeting of the State Consulting Com- 
mittee on Distributive Education, a 
group of business leaders representing 
interested organizations. This means 
a direct plan to increase and improve 
adult and part time programs should 
result. In a state the size of Vermont, 
a consulting committee should prove 
exceptionally effective because it rep- 
resents factions and areas more direct- 
ly than could be true in a larger state. 


Distributive education is expected 
to play a vital part in competition for 
the business and tourist dollar by 
helping to develop a better business 
climate. 
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Homemaking Education 
upholds Vermont traditions 


OMEMAKING EDUCATION seeks to 
H uphold Vermont traditions of 
family life and contribute to 
richer family living for girls and boys 
and adults enrolled in the courses. 

Vocational Homemaking was start- 
ed in 1918 with Jessie A. Winchell as 
state supervisor. Alida Fairbanks 
served for a number of years as the 
second state supervisor. 

Vermont claims other prominent 
home economists: Helen LeBaron, 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Iowa State University, who 
was a former homemaking teacher 
and state supervisor in Vermont and 
later taught at Pennsylvania State 
University; Marion Brown, head of 
teacher education at the University of 
Vermont, who taught homemaking in 
the secondary schools and has served 
as state supervisor. 

Vermont has also had out-of-state 
experts: Louise Keller, of Missouri, 
who served as Vermont supervisor, 
and Helen Finnegan, of Toronto. 

Due to its size and numbers of 
schools, Vermont lacks large enroll- 
ments in classes and the Future 
Homemakers of America, but it can 
claim great progress. 

To obtain an objective viewpoint 
on the overall program, a curriculum 
study was carried on in 1953-54, and 
a progress report became a guide for 
the state program and for further 
study of course offerings. In 1955-56 
there were 42 federally reimbursed 
homemaking departments with an en- 
rollment of 1923 students. In addi- 
tion, there were 21 departments, 
which receeived state aid, with an 
approximate enrollment of 7800. The 
number of federally reimbursed de- 


The emblem ceremony for the FHA is completed by a local chapter. FHA has 
just recently been included in Vermont's home ec program. 
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Story telling hour in a play 
school is enjoyed by youngsters. 


Adults continue to learn, as 
shown by this successful class. 
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rtments in 1956-57 increased to 
44 and those receiving state aid de- 
veased to 19. A teacher from each 
istrict serves on a council to work 
sith supervisory staffs and teacher 
ainers in determining goals, plan- 
hing state projects, attending state 
nd district meetings and evaluating 
ogress. 


THERE ARE now two state super- 
sors, with the assistant supervisor 
eving as advisor of FHA. In Ver- 
nont, FHA is only three years old, 


Well fitted garments and se- 
lection of becoming fabrics, 
styles are a major phase of to- 
day's clothing class instruction. 


but the active chapters are most en- 
thusiastic, and the state can claim one 
national officer in this short time. En- 
thusiasm of the active chapters is 
spreading to other schools. Three dis- 
trict meetings were held this year as 
well as the state meeting. 

Teachers are trained at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in one of the finest 
and best equipped home economics 
departments in the country. Student 
teaching experiences are provided in 
off-campus centers. To attract more 
well trained teachers those now in 
the field are working with the State 
Department of Education and the 
University’s department of home eco- 
nomics on a recruitment program. 





Though adult classes could be 
reaching more people, there are sev- 
eral each year. Their influence is 
more extensive than shows on the 
surface, contributing to a better un- 
derstanding of homemaking as a part 
of total education and of the need 
for school facilities. Vermont educa- 
tors are pleased with the number of 
new schools providing adequate facil- 
ities for homemaking education and 
with the plans for other new schools. 

One feature of the vocational pro- 
gram is the Joint Vocational Confer- 
ence each August when homemaking, 
distributive education, guidance, trade 
and industry, and industrial arts 
teachers meet together. Greater un- 
derstanding of the contribution of 
each is brought about, and adminis- 
trators have the opportunity to work 
with the combined groups. During 
the school year, there are district 
meetings. 


AS THE role of man is changing in 
the home, education for home and 
family living is offered to boys as well 
as girls. One state project for cur- 
riculum development is to prepare 
materials for teaching home and 
family living. Teachers in two dis- 
tricts are working on this. In two 
other districts, teachers are working 
together to improve suggested out- 
lines for junior high school home- 
making. Teachers are recognizing the 
need for a device or guide to evaluate 
the total homemaking program. This 
has become a special project. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS and 


ERMONT OFFERS industrial arts 
ew vocational-industrial courses 

to most boys and some girls in 
its large schools. 

Though considered to be general 
education, this curriculum has a posi- 
tive value in the development of atti- 
tudes and some skills for students 
who cannot elect vocational courses, 
but must get jobs in industry. Stu- 
dents fortunate enough to elect voca- 
tional courses advance more rapidly 
than those who have not had indus- 
trial arts courses. These two areas of 


Here a trade extension class receives 
instruction through the facilities of 
Burlington's General Electric Co. 
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A junior co-op student at work for 
the Fellows Gear Shaper Co., is at 
work setting up a turret lathe with 
skills learned in cooperative program. 


Below, a Barre class of apprentices 
learns about modeling as applied to 
the granite trades by actual practice. 


TRADE and 
INDUSTRIAL 


industrial education are closely re. 
lated, and both are important in total 
education. 

In the midst of a modest school- 
building program, Vermont provides 
in each new high school one or more 
industrial arts shops. School adminis- 
trators, parents, and taxpayers now 
recognize the need for this. 

Vocational-industrial education has 
a major part to play in the day school 
program, both on the day trade and 
cooperative levels. Fourteen high 
schools conduct courses for a total of 
more than 500 students in nine 
trades. The adult education program 
enrolls nearly twice as many students 
on the trade extension level, and 
some 600 apprentices take vocation- 
al-industrial courses. 

At Springfield, Vt., one of the first 
cooperative programs in the United 
States was started around 1910 by 
employers of the machine tool indus- 
tries. The program is still a major 
source of skilled employees, training 
students to become important men in 
the machine tool industry. The em- 
ployers have an adult industrial edu- 
cation committee which promotes 
courses in mathematics, science, 
drafting, blueprint reading, hydrau- 
lics, electricity, mechanisms, and in- 
troduction to manufacturing. Over 
300 men and women are interested 
in one or more of these courses. 

A forward - looking community, 
Springfield strongly supports voca- 
tional education. 


THE CITY of Rutland helps meet 
the needs of industrial workers 
through evening classes. The voca- 
tional department is open two eve- 
nings a week for apprentices and 
other workers. Rutland hopes to ex- 
pand its trade and industrial facilities 
with the completion of the new ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. 

Barre is noted for its granite ap- 
prentice program for stone cutters 
and polishers, and also for its memo- 
rial art school for stone workers, 
unique in the United States. The day 
school program will be expanded with 
the construction of a new high school. 








Above, a Vermont woodworking shop. 
Opp.: A personnel director checks 
on the work of a co-op enrollee. 


Individual instruction is offered 
to a day student who is work- 
ing in an electronic laboratory. 


St. Johnsbury has the only truly 
vocational high school in which five 
trade courses and a try-out course 
are offered. A large number of stu- 
dents, representing nearly every area 
of the state, are enrolled. Many take 
advantage of the Vocational Tuition 
Act. This legislation enables many 
boys and some girls to enroll in voca- 
tional courses which would otherwise 
be denied them. 

VERMONT HAD only two schools 
for practical nurse training, both pri- 
vate non-profit institutions until about 
three years ago when the Thompson 
School for Practical Nurses at Brattle- 
boro became affiliated with the local 
school department. The State Voca- 
tional Division has helped to strength- 
en the program with financial aid. 

The medical and nursing organiza- 
tions are working to promote at least 
one more school in the northern part 
of the State, and shortly their efforts 
will bear fruit. 

TEACHER TRAINING for trade 
and industrial education is being done 
by an itinerant teacher trainer and the 


instructors are enthusiastic about the 
courses developed to meet their 
needs, both individual and group. 

Certification requirements are met 
without compelling the instructors to 
attend summer school, thus allowing 
them to work at their trades during 
the summer. This is helpful in two 
ways: they earn needed supplemen- 
tal income, a factor in keeping them 
in the profession; and they are kept 
up-to-date on changing practices. 
Pre-employment teacher training is 
done nearly exclusively on an individ- 
ual basis, providing a 100 hour course 
to a new instructor prior to his ap- 
pearance in shop or laboratory. 

The three northern New England 
States are studying the possibility of 
operating a single teacher training in- 
stitution to meet the needs of our 
instructors and offer them a degree. 

The trade and industrial program 
is being strengthened by the support 
of most guidance counselors, under 
the able leadership of the state Guid- 
ance Supervisor in the selection and 
follow-up of students. 

The State Director of Vocational 
Education has been promoting a 
State Technical Institute for many 
years. Proposed courses are mechan- 
ical, electrical, automotive, and high-- 
way technology. Other courses will 
be added as needed. 

This project requires the support 
of industry, labor and education to 
put it through the State Legislature 
but, if history repeats itself, approval 
is certain. The State Government 
has always supported vocational edu- 
cation when convinced of the need. 

VERMONT HAS its problems, but 
be assured that its men and women 
can, and will, solve them to the ben- 
efit of the state and the nation. 
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Vocational 
Guidance 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE and other 
seme of vocational education 

work side by side in Vermont 
where 55 high schools offer some 
vocational education. In all but 11 
of these schools at least one individ- 
ual has time set aside from his reg- 
ular day for guidance activities. 

In the 44 schools where guidance 
and vocational curricular offerings 
serve boys and girls, guidance work- 
ers help vocational teachers find the 
students who will profit most from the 
courses. 

Help to vocational students and 
teachers does not stop with student 
selection. Teachers are provided with 
cumulative records that assist them 
in understanding the strengths and 
weaknesses of each student so that 
optimum learning experiences can be 
planned. 

An individual counseling service 
is available to each student so that he 
may turn to a trained counselor for 
help with his educational, occupa- 
tional and personal problems. The 
counselor shares with other teachers 
the responsibility of being sure each 
student knows what his next step will 
be when he leaves school. Effective 
vocational placement is greatly en- 
hanced when the vocational teacher, 
the guidance worker, and the student 
work together. 

The State Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture and the State Supervisor of 
Guidance have set up a pilot study 
of selection practices. Together, the 
supervisors have visited key second- 
ary schools where vocational agricul- 
ture and the guidance programs are 
offered. 


THE STATE supervisors meet with 
local principals, counselors and agri- 
culture teachers. Out of these initial 
meetings and follow-up sessions now 
in progress, it is planned to develop 
desirable practices for selection of 
vo-ag students. 

Because vocational homemaking 
teachers tend to establish a high de- 
gree of rapport with pupils, many 
turn to them for counseling. During 
the year guidance counselors and vo- 
cational homemaking teachers have 


A director of vocational education and 
a guidance director work out problems. 


worked together in local, regional, 
and statewide meetings. Workshops 
to develop a greater understanding of 
counseling techniques by both coun- 
selors and homemaking teachers have 
been planned to pool resources and 
to better understand the students. 


Distributive education is relatively 
new, and growing in Vermont. Guid- 
ance counselors met in state conven- 
tions with the DE coordinators twice 
last year. In each case the coordina- 
tors presented a program to acquaint 
counselors in schools where DE is not 
offered with the characteristics of 
such a program. These meetings 
have helped guidance personnel to 
identify pupils who would benefit by 
this program. 

Vermont has many small high 
schools without complete vocational 
training as it is not practical to offer 
a wide range of vocational courses at 
each. So that no student is denied a 
vocational course just because it is 





not offered at his high school the 
legislature has passed a Vocational 
Tuition Law. In effect, this law 
makes it possible for a student to 
attend, tuition free, a secondary 
school, outside his own district if 
necessary, to obtain vocational train- 
ing of his choice. The State Super- 
visor of Guidance, who must approve 
each application for vocational course 
tuition, watches the progress of each 
student to make sure he profits from 
the program. Local guidance coun- 
selors work with vocational teachers 
to insure as wide application of the 
law as is in the best interest of each 
student. 


Vermont does not have a technical 
institute, but guidance counselors 
have identified students who are pat- 
ticularly suited for such training and 
many counselors have expressed a 
need for an upward extension of vo- 
cational training facilities. Plans are 
now being developed for state lesis- 
lation to establish a technical institute 
and guidance workers are lending 4 
helping hand. 
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Counseling the counselor— 


BRICKLAYING 
AS A VOCATION 


By Stanley McAllister 


ECAUSE OF THE dearth of authori- 

B tative information on which the 

vocational guidance counselor 

can rely in counseling young men for 

the bricklaying trade as a lifetime vo- 

cation, we present here a factual out- 
line covering this skilled craft. 

Brick, the oldest manufactured 
building material, was probably one 
of the first products that man manu- 
factured from clay, and its origin may 
be attributed to the potter. However, 
after the organization of the brick- 
mason’s craft, which it is claimed oc- 
curred during the construction of King 
Solomon’s temple, the masons often 
manufactured the brick which they 
used and thus contributed to the art 
of brick making as well as masonry 
construction. 

Perhaps the earliest recorded ref- 
erence to brick is in the Bible, Gene- 
sis II, where in 2247 B.C. it was 
written that the descendants of the 
sons of Noah said: “Go to. Let us 
make brick and burn them thor- 
oughly.” 

For centuries, the term brick has 


Many architects 





been applied to a solid building unit 
of dry or burned clay of various sizes 
but never larger than one man could 
handle easily. 


THE BRICKLAYING trade in this 
country dates from Colonial times, 
and during the early 19th century 
there were many local organizations of 
bricklayers formed for “protective” 
and “beneficial” purposes. The major 
objectives of these organizations were 
increased wages and reduced working 
hours—their customary work day was 
from “dawn to dark.” The Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America of today 
was formed in 1865 “for the protec- 
tion and benefit of all who work at 
the masonry trade.” It now includes 
bricklayers, stone masons, marble ma- 
sons, cement mason plasterers, tile 
layers, terrazzo and mosaic workers, 
cement block layers and cleaners, 
pointers and caulkers. 


THE NEED for bricklayers in to- 
day’s construction industry is quite 


today consider brickmasonry as "modern as tomorrow," 
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evident. During the past ten years 
the building boom in this country has 
been faced with shortages of skilled 
labor, including bricklayers. There 
are approximately 200,000 bricklay- 
ers in the United States, 147,000 of 
them members of the Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America. The union figure 
includes over 11,000 apprentices. For 
many years the National Joint Brick- 
laying Apprenticeship Committee, 
representing the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc.; the Ma- 
son Contractors Association of Ameri- 
ca, and the bricklayers union, have 
recommended a journeyman-appren- 
tice ratio of 10 to 1. This ratio was 
considered sufficient to replenish loss- 
es to the trade through deaths and 
quittals and to meet future require- 
ments for bricklayers in the masonry 
construction market. However, the 
National Joint Bricklaying Appren- 
ticeship Committee recently adopted 
the recommendation that a ratio of 1 
apprentice to every 5 journeyman be 
established as a national average. 
This recommendation came as the 
result of the constantly increasing vol- 
ume of construction in our economy. 


EMPLOYMENT prospects for brick- 
layers appear to be bright for many 
years to come. Many architects con- 
sider brickmasonry as “modern as to- 
morrow” because of its flexibility in 
design, texture and color; some will 
design in nothing else and they be- 
lieve that, despite inroads made by 
competitive building materials, brick- 
work will never disappear from the 
American construction picture. The 
manufacturers of brick and tile, 
through their national organization, 
the Structural Clay Products Institute, 
are conducting a long-range program 
of product promotion by the use of 
every advertising and publicity me- 
dium including color advertisements in 
the popular national magazines and 
movies on television. One of the 
major aims of this program is to in- 
crease the demand for brick and 
bricklayers’ services in the home 
building market. These material pro- 
ducers are spending more money pro- 
portionately in the field of industry re- 
search than any other major building 
materials producers. Through the 
Structural Clay Products Research 
Foundation at Geneva, Illinois the 
industry is constantly seeking new 
techniques and products. 
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THERE WILL always be an ample 
supply of the masonry materials with 
which the bricklayer works. A report 
by Robinson Newcomb Associates, 
market analysts, indicates that the 
brick and structural clay tile industry 
increased its productive capacity 
9.9% in 1955 and increased its pro- 
duction by 14% in 1955. The indus- 
try is now regarded as one of the 
pace-setters on the construction scene. 


The bricklayer is classified as a 
skilled craftsman; the trade has always 
been considered an apprenticeable 
one. The work of the bricklayer is 
varied enough to keep it interesting, 
and the wages are high enough for a 
man to maintain a respectable stand- 
ard of living for himself and his 
family. 


A BRICKLAYER works with brick, 
structural clay tile, refractory and 
acid brick, facing tile, terra cotta, 
ceramic veneer, concrete, cinder and 
glass block. He spreads mortar and 
lays the units according to a pre- 
determined pattern bond. He should 
know how to read architectural blue- 
prints which show him how to lay 
out and erect foundation, exterior and 
partition walls and the size and loca- 
tion of openings for doors, windows 
and equipment. Bricklayers often 
have to cut and fit their materials to a 
desired pattern without loss of time 
or waste of material. Variety enters 
their work when they are required to 
build fireplaces, arches, piers, pilasters 
and precast lintels and sills. The tools 
most often used in the trade are the 
brick trowel, brick hammer, brick 
chisel, pointing trowel, steel square, 
short level, plumb bob, lines, folding 
rule and several types of jointers. To- 
day’s bricklayer also operates the 
power-driven masonry saw. 


WORKING CONDITIONS for brick- 
layers are good. In the interest of 
economy and safety, employing con- 
tractors provide ample work space 
supported by rugged scaffolding. Oc- 
cupational hazards and accidents are 
at a minimum in masonry construc- 
tion. The work is a vigorous outdoor 
occupation; many masons continue 
actively in the trade long past the age 
of 70. The work week varies from 
35 to 40 hours according to locality. 
The bricklayers’ work is not as sea- 
sonal today as it was a few years ago. 
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Improved construction conditions and 
methods plus the large volume of con- 
struction have given them more regu- 
lar week-in and week-out employ- 
ment. New technological and promo- 
tional developments in the field of 
masonry products have increased the 
demand for interior masonry work 
which has created more continuous 
employment during bad weather pe- 
riods. 


AS TO PERSONAL requirements, the 
bricklayer must be in good physical 
condition and maintain steady habits. 
He must possess an enthusiasm for 
his work, and, since the bricklayer 
rarely works alone, he must willingly 
participate as a member of a team. 
He must have a high degree of man- 
ual dexterity, be able to sight a 
straight and plumb job and have the 
stamina to work steadily without 
holding up other members of the 
crew. 

A respected organization guards 
the rights of the bricklayers. Since 
most bricklayers are members of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America, 
which has almost 1,000 local unions 
on its rolls, they not only have an ex- 
perienced organization protecting 
their wage scales and work weeks, 
they have a progressive and promo- 
tional minded international union 
whose foresight seeks to perpetuate 
the craft through active participation 
in the Allied Masonry Council. The 
Council, a unique force in the con- 
struction industry, is composed of 
material producer, contractor and la- 







































The bricklayer must have a high degree of manual dexterity. 
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WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR BRICKLAYERS ARE GOop 


bor and was formed to demonstrate to 
the industry and to the public that the 
masonry construction industry could 
produce better buildings at lower 
cost. Each year the international 
union, again in conjunction with the 
employers and producers, brings to 
the public’s attention the merits of 
quality masonry through the annual 
apprentice competition, held at the 
Union Label Trades Expositions and 
witnessed by several hundred thov- 
sand people. 


The wages of the bricklayer are 
among the highest in the country, be- 
ing equalled only by the electrician 
and the plumber. However, it should 
be pointed out that the bricklayer’s 
annual income is slightly below the 
other two crafts because they do not 
suffer the loss of work that the brick- 
layer does because of inclement 
weather. 


SINCE BRICKLAYING is a highly 
skilled trade, newcomers are intro- 
duced to the craft through three to 
three-and-a-half year periods of ap- 
prenticeship. This means that a young 
man fresh out of school signs an in- 
denture agreement with a contractor 
who promises to keep him gainfully 
employed during the training period 
on such a variety of work that he will 
emerge from apprentice status as a 
skilled journeyman. Here is how such 
a program operates. 


A boy seeking entry into the brick- 
laying trade normally’ makes applica- 
tion to the Bricklayer Joint Appren- 
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BRICKLAYERS HAVE SEVERAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 


ticeship Committee (JAC) in his lo- 
cality. His initial contact toward this 
end can be through a local mason or 
general contractor, the local brick- 
layer union, his vocational guidance 
counselor or a representative of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Bricklayer JAC’s, 
composed of representatives from la- 
bor and management, ordinarily meet 
once a month to receive, screen and 
interview would-be apprentices, to re- 
view progress of their program to date 
and to lay plans for the future. The 
majority of bricklayer JAC’s operate 
under a set of apprenticeship stand- 
ards which are a local adaptation of 
the national bricklayer apprenticeship 
standards, which, in turn, were adapt- 
ed from standards recommended by 
the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship. 


In general, these apprenticeship 
standards state that the committee 
will determine methods of selecting 
apprenticeship applicants; schedule 
work experience on the job; establish 
increasing schedule of wages for ap- 
prentices; provide for supplemental 
related instruction and review or test 
the apprentice’s progress, both on the 
job and in related instruction. The 
committee also adjusts complaints re- 
garding apprenticeship, and ascertains 
whether each contractor undertaking 
to train apprentices has the necessary 
facilities to assure effective training. 
They also place each apprentice under 
an indenture agreement. 


WHERE THE apprentice is inden- 
tured to the local joint committee, the 
committee makes every effort to keep 
the apprentice continuously employed 
to assure him of well-rounded training 
and experience in all phases of the 
trade by rotating him, whenever pos- 
sible, among the various participating 
contractors. Where the apprentice is 
indentured to the contractor, and the 
contractor is unable to provide em- 
ployment for him, the local joint com- 
mittee places the apprentice with an- 
other contractor with the understand- 
ing that the contractor to whom he is 
regularly indentured shall have first 
call on his services when and if he is 
able to furnish employment for him. 


Applicants for bricklayer appren- 
ticeship average between the ages of 
17 and 24. However, JAC’s have been 
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known to waive any age limits in the 
case of honorably discharged veter- 
ans. Applicants have to satisfy the 
committee that they have the ability 
and aptitude to master the rudiments 
of the trade and have sufficient edu- 
cation to satisfactorily complete the 
required hours of related theoretical 
instruction. 





Materials Available 
For Guidance 
Counselors 


The following national organ- 
izations are active in training 
and in promoting the training 
of bricklayer apprentices; each 
has programs and personnel 
devoted to bricklayer appren- 
ticeship, and they will coop- 
erate with all vocational guid- 
ance counselors who seek ad- 
ditional information or assist- 
ance in placing prospective 
apprentices in the trade. Re- 
gional or local affiliates of 
these organizations will be 
found in most major cities: 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plaster- 
ers' International Union of 
America, 815 Fifteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc., 
Building Div., Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C.; Mason 
Contractors Association of 
America, 208 LaSalle St., Rm. 
781, Chicago 4, Ill.; Structural 
Clay Products Institute, Mason 
Relations Dept., 1520 18th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











In a minimum three-year appren- 
ticeship approximately 6,000 hours 
are spent in training during six 
6-month periods. This includes an 
average of 144 hours per year for 
supplemental classroom instruction 
where the apprentice is taught trade 
mathematics, trade science, elemen- 
tary drafting and the fundamentals of 
estimating. Where no related training 
courses are established, the appren- 
tice is usually urged to take a cor- 
respondence course for the trade. 


WAGE RATES for bricklayer ap- 
prentices are based on 6-month pe- 
riods and start with a minimum of 50 


percent of the journeyman’s wage, 
progressing each 6 months to a final 
period rate of 95 percent. The work- 
ing hours of apprentices are the same 
as those of the journeyman bricklayer. 


In recent years many local brick- 
layer joint apprenticeship committees 
have been using a unique method of 
introducing their new apprentices into 
the trade. This is the pre-job method 
where contractors, the local union, 
material manufacturers and dealers 
and vocational educators pool their 
resources to train groups of from ten 
to thirty boys for a six to eight-week 
period. Such a capsule training pro- 
gram accomplishes several things; it 
screens the apprentice group, those 
who do not have the aptitude or do 
not care for the work drop out; it 
teaches a boy fundamentals of the 
manipulative skills of the craft, what 
the tools are and how to install the 
masonry units. Most contractors pre- 
fer apprentices with some experience; 
pre-job training is considered the 
equivalent of six months’ experience 
on the job. The boy comes to the con- 
tractor with some measure of skill, 
and he is able to take his place on the 
wall with journeyman bricklayers and 
contribute to job progress. 


There are several opportunities for 
advancement for the bricklayer. Those 
with leadership qualities and who can 
“Jay out and run work” can readily 
advance to foreman, a category for 
which there is always room for more 
qualified men. On large building proj- 
ects there is usually a superintendent 
of masonry, another advancement 
possibility for bricklayers. Many 
bricklayers become mason contractors 
and some of these eventually become 
general contractors. There is a po- 
tential demand for additional mason 
contractors in the housing field; 65 
percent of brick production is now 
consumed in home construction. The 
increase in brick manufacturing ca- 
pacity is expected to be accompanied 
by additional requirements for mason 
contractors in residential construction. 
Practically all mason contractors are 
former bricklayers who, with a mini- 
mum investment in material and 
equipment, have struck out for them- 
selves. Their one great asset is job 
know-how; their outstanding liability 
is lack of experience in company 
management. 
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This student-prepared window display of fishing equipment was useful in promoting DE. 


SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROMOTE DE 


HERE IS NO one formula for pro- 
moting a DE program which 
will guarantee success for all 

who attempt to apply it. 


Conversely, there are various ways 
to promote a DE program that may 
result in success for certain individ- 
uals under certain conditions. 


Eventually, irrespective of promo- 
tion, on-the-job performance by the 
members of the course will be the 
criterion by which the validity of the 
program will be evaluated. 


Basically, the sponsor of a DE pro- 
gram must begin at the point at which 
he is. This means that thinking, plan- 
ning, and action must be correlated 
with the situation in question as it 
exists. Obviously, the problems of a 
sponsor initiating a program and a 
sponsor taking over a going program 
are not the same. In the latter case, 
furthermore, it is well to keep in mind 
that the program taken over may be 
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By Craig Martin 


functioning at, above, or below par. 

In Amsterdam we have held from 
the beginning to the philosophy that 
we would do the best we could with 
what we had (and could acquire) to 
meet the needs of all concerned. Evi- 
dently we have succeeded reasonably 
well, and we are happy to share with 
our friends whatever measure of suc- 
cess we have had. 


TEN YEARS ago we had an ordinary 
classroom for which we were thank- 
ful. It was our desire, however, to 
supplement the traditional instruc- 
tional facilities. For the time being, 
we borrowed and improvised. We 
projected borrowed films from a bor- 
rowed projector on a borrowed sheet. 
Gradually we began to accumulate 
supplies and equipment of our own. 

Today we have many of the items 
of equipment, textbooks, reference 
books, and supplies that are common- 
ly listed in the professional literature 


as being desirable for instructional 
purposes in DE programs. Over the 
years, this material has been made 
available to us through the efforts and 
financial assistance of the Amsterdam 
Board of Education, the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation, manufacturers, and 
merchants. 

Some of our activities during the 
interim are depicted. Photos on these 
pages were taken in our classroom. 

The window display of fishing 
equipment and supplies which was 
prepared in the classroom by the stu- 
dents especially for the Retail Division 
of the Amsterdam Chamber of Com- 
merce is a good example of how to 
promote a DE program. The photo- 
graph appeared in the local newspaper 
as an illustration of the explanation 
of a customer contest being sponsored 
by the merchants. This project, a spe- 
cial service to the merchants, also 
gained favorable attention for the 
school program. 
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IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IS OUR GREATEST SERVICE TO STUDENTS 


Some pertinent headlines selected 
fom a scrap book of clippings and 
reprints of articles appearing in news- 
papers, school papers, trade journals, 
a brochure, and periodicals, will serve 
to indicate in some measure other 
activities since 1946. 


Students in Two Courses Here Earn 
Money in Part-Time Jobs; Local Mer- 
chant Makes Recording for Retailing 
Classes: Shoe Merchandising Featured 
in Retailing Classes; Retailing Pro- 
gram Grows Rapidly; Senior High 
School Retailing Classes Hear Inter- 
esting Talk by Representative of the 
H. J. Heinz Co.; Amsterdam’s Dis- 
tributive Occupations Program Earns 
Nation Wide Praise; Retailing Classes 
at Senior High School Hear Super 
Market Manager Explain the Duties 
of a Cashier-Checker; Amsterdam 
Receives National Publicity; Retailing 
Classes Do It Again; Printz-Bieder- 
man Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sends Representative to Lecture on 
Quality Merchandise; Norwich Phar- 
macal Company Donates Merchan- 
dise to Retailing Classes; Beech-Nut 
Packing Company Contributes Mer- 
chandise to Retailing Classes; High 
School Trains Salesmen; Retailing 
Classes See Film on Cash Register 
Operation; Retail Selling Classes Re- 
ceive Merchandise from Cluett, Pea- 
body and Co., Inc.; Eagles to Give 
History and Retailing Prizes. 


Retail Classes Receive New Rug 
for Display Window; Modern Store 
Display Window Gift of School by 
Kawneer; Retail Laboratory Com- 
pletely Installed; Development of a 
Retail Training Laboratory, 1946-49 
(Brochure) 1950; Senior High Stu- 
dents Hear About Modern Movies; 
Retailing II Class of Senior High at 
Lecture on Furniture; School Retail- 
ing Class Visits Department Store; 
Forum Salesmanship Savings Bank 
(UBEA FORUM) Mar. ’51; Best 
Teaching Done Outside the Class- 
| toom; Helping the Slow Learner in 
Distributive Education (AMERICAN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION) May ’54. 


BASED ON observation and experi- 
ence, it is my conclusion that a DE 

program is best promoted by training 
| successful students. 

To train successful students re- 
quires, among other things, adequate 
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instructional facilities and well-organ- 
ized teaching materials. 


One of my objectives for the future 
is to develop a functional unit suitable 
for the use of a DE student. There 
would be 24 units to a classroom, one 
to a student. The unit I have in mind 
would serve a purpose for the DE 
student similar to the purpose that a 
workbench serves for a wood-work- 
ing student or a chemistry student. 

One of the multiple benefits to be 
derived from the creation of such a 
unit would be the improvement in 
instruction and learning due to the 
provision for greater student parti- 
cipation. Another benefit would be 
greater facility in the organization, 
administration, and supervision of 
classes. 


An Amsterdam DE student works on 
advertising display cards in his class 
while his instructor observes. 


Students typing simultaneously in 
the typewriting classroom reminds me 
of a band. I am perpetually exploring 
the possibilities of extending this 
practice of providing for participation 
by all students at the same time to 
other subjects. I think we can do it 
in DE, at least to a limited extent, by 
means of suitable instructional facil- 
ities. 

Another one of my objectives for 
the future is to investigate the feasi- 
bility of preparing a retailing course of 
study involving the re-organization of 
the materials usually included in such 
a course. 


The proposed course of study 
would have a customer approach and 
a how-to-get-that-job conclusion with 
the body consisting of two main 
parts. 


THE FIRST main part of the flexible 
body would feature the retailing cycle 
as the vehicle for presenting the infor- 
mation. Each unit in the first main 
part would take a representative item 
of merchandise through the retailing 
cycle from ordering to reordering. 
Specific information would be given 
as to the identification of resources; 
terms of payment; terms of delivery; 
how to receive, unpack, check, price, 
stock, display, advertise, sell, etc. 
Special techniques for selling the 
item in different types of stores would 
be included when necessary. Each 
unit would become progressively more 
advanced both as to the merchandise 
item treated and the detail introduced 
into the cycle. This logical and psy- 
chological order of presenting the re- 
tailing principles and practices should 
help the student get the feel of the 
rhythm of retailing early in his schol- 
astic career. 


The second main part of the flex- 
ible body would feature mental store 
tours as the vehicle for further ac- 
quainting the student with the funda- 
mentals of retailing. Each store tour 
would be a separate unit. The tours 
would proceed from short, easy tours 
to longer, more complicated tours. 
They would all be pleasant and inter- 
esting excursions to the firing line. 
Visits would be made to all classifi- 
cations of stores—small, medium, 
large; single proprietorships, partner- 
ships, corporations; food stores, vari- 
ety stores, department stores, spe- 
cialty stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores, bakery shops, jewelry stores, 
etc., until the gamut of stores had 
been run. The language used would 
be as simple as possible, informal, 
and matter-of-fact. Stops would be 
made here and there as the tours pro- 
ceeded to observe this and to listen 
to that. Explanations would be given 
freely. Strong points and weak points 
would be indicated. Eventually, many 
of the technical points of retailing 
would be called to the attention of 
the students. Approximately equal 
emphasis would be given to selling 
techniques and merchandise informa- 
tion. 

To my mind, each of us engaged 
in DE work can render the greatest 
service to DE by ever striving to im- 
prove his instruction. A well-taught 
DE program is a well-promoted DE 
program. 
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In business education 


LET'S TEACH THEM 
ABOUT STOCKS AND BONDS 


By William Selden 


N THE PAST the foundation of our 
economic system has remained 
stable because of the willingness of 
the American people to invest in in- 
dustry’s future. However, today the 
American system of free enterprise 
definitely needs to be bolstered by an 
understanding on the part of more 
people of how it fits in with the 
American way of life. Despite the 
fact that ours is a nation of intelligent 
people comparatively few realize the 
importance of stock market invest- 
ment and its relationship to the expan- 
sion of American industry. 

Our very livelihood is dependent 
on the many products that American 
industry, operating in a system of free 
and competitive enterprise, produces. 
For instance when we buy an electric 
iron do we realize the huge amount 
of capital it must have taken to make 
this iron available? Are we aware of 
the fact that the company which 
planned and developed the electric 
iron raised the capital needed to man- 
ufacture not only the iron but many 
other electrical fixtures by selling cor- 
porate securities? Do we as con- 
sumers understand that if it had not 
been for the sale of common stock, 
preferred stock, and/or bonds to raise 
working capital we would never have 
been able to purchase the iron? 


AN EXAMPLE which more vividly 
brings out what we Americans who 
are for the most part so highly edu- 
cated know about our system of stock 
ownership (equity financing) is as 
follows: A certain advertising agency 
made a survey of some 375 families 
whose income ranged from five to 
twelve thousand dollars a year. Of the 
367 families that replied 87 per cent 
stated that they did not know what 
a stock or a bond was. It would in- 
deed be interesting if this survey were 
made on a nation wide scale to find 
out what the results might be. 
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In the American high school there 
are many courses offered where the 
content matter could be changed so 
students would have an opportunity 
to learn about stocks and bonds and 
the part they play in our economy. 
Possibly some of the courses that 
could offer one or more units of work 
on equity financing are: Civics, Prob- 
lems of Democracy, Consumer Eco- 
nomics, General Business, and Busi- 
ness Organization and Management. 
However, it is recommended that any 
course in which stock ownership is 
taught should be offered toward the 
end of a young person’s formal educa- 
tion, and should be a part of the gen- 
eral education of all American youth. 
Either a social studies or a business 
education instructor would be a qual- 
ified teacher. 

For the past several years many of 
our brokerage firms have taken upon 
themselves to set up courses on the 
fundamentals of investments. In 1949 
the brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane offered 
courses of investment fundamentals in 
San Francisco where enrollment was 
limited to women. These courses be- 
came so popular that Merrill Lynch 
later offered similar courses in cities 
where it has branch offices to both 
men and women. One summer Bache 
& Company exhibited a display of a 
brokerage office in operation to some 
10,000 educators who attended the 
educational exhibit at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Many teachers take advan- 
tage of this means of in service train- 
ing in the field of equity financing. 


BECAUSE PEOPLE are unfamiliar 
with corporate financing, or since 
they know of someone who lost his 
savings in the stock market during the 
depression of 1929, they are reluctant 
to invest any savings in stocks. To 
combat this dilemma we have to edu- 
cate the younger generation who is 


still in school of the many advantages 
of investing in corporate securities, 
Not only is this type of investing an 
advantage, but it is also a patriotic 
duty that we as citizens have to sup- 
port our free competitive system of 
private business enterprise. 

In the classroom it should be 
strongly emphasized that a person 
should never without investigation 
purchase a stock recommended on a 
tip from another individual. The rea- 
son for the caution is because a stock 
suggested in good faith by a friend 
may be what we call for the want of 
a better term the “cat and dog” vari- 
ety. How then is a person going to 
investigate a stock which is recom- 
mended? First, if one lives in a com- 
munity where there is a brokerage 
firm, their representative will be glad 
to appraise and give information about 
the stock in which an investor may 
be interested. Also, the stock could 
be checked in a publication such as 
the monthly booklet published by 
Financial World called, “Independent 
Appraisals of Listed Stocks.” Finally, 
if it is not convenient to see a broker 
or to find a suitable publication that 
evaluates stocks it is possible to take 
the matter up with a banker who will, 
as a matter of course, have some 
knowledge of investing. 


There is always the element of 
chance which one takes in buying 
stocks because they do fluctuate either 
upward or downward. This is an im- 
portant reason why a person should 
evaluate a stock before he purchases 
it. In appraising the stock of any 
company one should find out as much 
as possible about the following: 


Long term debt; number of shares 
of outstanding stock including both 
common and preferred; how the com- 
pany ranks with its competitors; if 
the company might have to borrow 
to maintain its competitive position; 
annual earnings per share of common 
stock for the past five years. 

Also to be investigated are what the 
stock is presently selling for in com- 
parison with its price earnings ratio 
and its price range during the last five 
years; rate of return on investment; 
working capital; working capital ra- 
tio; management of company; per 
share book value of stock; how vul- 
nerable the company is to taxation; 
and its outlook for the future. 

In discussing the dividend record 
that stocks of various companies have f 
it is interesting to note the record of fF) 
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FREE ENTERPRISE NEEDS THE SUPPORT OF UNDERSTANDING 


the more than 1,000 companies which 
have their securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange; some 302 
stocks have paid dividends for 20 
ears or longer; 62 stocks have paid 
dividends for 50 years or longer; and 
14 stocks have paid dividends for 75 
years or longer. These figures are 
proof of the fact that many companies 
have an outstanding dividend record, 
and by contacting a brokerage firm 
anyone can secure the names of these 
companies.? 

Another point that should be 
brought out in classroom discussion 
is that the age of a person may help 
determine what type of stocks he 
would want to buy. For instance a 
person who is young, has no depend- 
ents, and has a good income may 
wish to invest his money in stocks 
that have long term growth possibili- 
ties. As a person grows older he would 
probably want to invest in a more 
conservative stock—the type referred 
to as “blue chip” stocks. This type of 
stock is one that has a good record in 
payment of dividends, and fluctuates 
very little in comparison with the rest 
of the market. It might also be added 
that people with dependents, and also 
those who do not wish to invest in 
long term growth stocks should also 
invest in the conservative “blue chip” 
stocks. 

Then, too, it is desirable to explain 
that the investment of dollars in com- 
mon stocks is for the most part one 
which can be easily converted to cash. 
In most cases it is a matter of only a 
few days after you put in your order 
to sell the securities you wish to dis- 
pose of before you will receive your 
money from the investment. The 
amount you receive from the sale of 
any corporate security depends on 
what it is selling for at the time you 
wish to liquidate it. 


FOR STUDENTS to more easily 
understand the many manifestations 
of investing in the corporate security 
market they will need to have an un- 
derstanding of various terms that are 
frequently used. Some of the more 
commonly used terms and their mean- 
ings, as they are listed in a free book- 
let It’s Easy To Invest Through Bache 
published by Bache & Co., 36 Wall 


‘G. Keith Funston, “Should You Buy 
Shares in America?” Reader’s Digest, 59:70, 
October, 1951. 
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St., New York 5, N. Y., are as follows: 


COMMON STOCK. The security 
which represents ownership in a com- 
pany. It has full claim on all earnings 
after prior charges. 

PREFERRED STOCK. Security 
representing ownership in a company 
but enjoying a preferred claim over 
the common stock as to the assets and 
earnings of the corporation. It gen- 
erally has a fixed dividend rate. 

DIVIDEND. Distribution of com- 
pany earnings made to stockholders. 


CUMULATIVE. Feature of pre- 
ferred stocks whereby the portion of 
dividends not paid in any one year 
accumulates and must be paid in full 
at a future date before distributions 
can be made to the common stock- 
holders. 

EX-DIVIDEND DATE. Holder of 
securities purchased on or after this 
date will not receive the then current 
dividend. This date is set by the Ex- 
change in recognition of the time in- 
volved in making the actual physical 
transfer of ownership. 

BOND. Represents money bor- 
rowed by the corporation. Bond prin- 
cipal is repaid upon due date of the 
bond (maturity) and a fixed rate of 
interest is paid at regular intervals 
during the life of the bond. 

INTEREST. Fixed return paid on 
a bond as distinguished from divi- 
dends paid on common stock. 

YIELD. The percentage return on 
an investment obtained by dividing 
dividend or interest by price. 

TAX EXEMPT. Describes securi- 
ties exempt partly or wholly from 
Federal, State and/or local taxation. 
Generally refers to Federal income 
taxes. 

RIGHTS. Right extended to pres- 
ent common stockholders to purchase 
new issues of the stocks or bonds of 
the company on a pro rata basis at a 
price generally below the market. 

WARRANTS. Claim to buy addi- 
tional shares at a stipulated price. 
Usually effective for a considerable 
period of time. 

CALLABLE. Represents the right 
of the company issuing a bond or a 
preferred stock to redeem it at a spe- 
cific price at the company’s discretion. 

CONVERTIBLE. Privilege grant- 
ed to a bond or a preferred stock to 
exchange the issue for the common 
stock of the company. 


MARKET ORDER. An order to 
buy or sell securities at the best pos- 
sible price available at the time. 

OPEN ORDER. An order to buy 
or sell at a specified price, which con- 
tinues in effect until executed or can- 
celled by the customer. 


Most of the stocks and bonds 
bought and sold in America are listed 
and traded at the New York Stock 
Exchange which is located at 11 Wall 
Street in New York City. This ex- 
change as the name implies is a mar- 
ket place where securities can be 
purchased or sold by anyone through 
a broker who in turn is a qualified 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It should be emphasized that 
the exchange does not determine the 
price of securities nor does it buy or 
sell securities. 

The New York Stock Exchange is 
traditionally an American institution. 
Its development and growth dates 
back to the early history of our coun- 
try in 1792 when some twenty-four 
early pioneer business men decided to 
meet every day under an old button- 
wood tree located only a few blocks 
from the present New York Stock 
Exchange building. The original 
members of the stock exchange dealt 
for the most part with bank, insur- 
ance, and government “stock.” In 
the New York Stock Exchange there 
is one large room generally referred 
to as the floor where all transactions 
are handled through brokers who 
have qualified for membership. In 
addition to being able to buy and sell 
corporation stocks and bonds at the 
stock exchange an investor can also 
deal in government bonds as well as 
securities of foreign countries. 


STOCKS AND BONDS of certain 
companies can also be traded on the 
American Stock Exchange. The 
American Stock Exchange was for- 
merly the New York Curb Exchange 
and it is of more recent origin than 
the New York Stock Exchange. It 
came into being during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, and many 
New Yorkers probably remember the 
day when trading on this exchange 
was done on the curb of Broad Street 
—one of New York City’s downtown 
streets. There are approximately 680 
companies whose stocks are listed on 
the American Stock Exchange, and 
approximately 1,070 companies whose 
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WE CAN HELP MOLD MORE RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS FOR TOMORROW 


stocks are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. A company listed 
on the American Stock Exchange 
would not be permitted to have its 
securities sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Likewise securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change would not be traded on the 
American Stock Exchange. Then, 
too, there are 600 stocks listed on 
regional exchanges such as the San 
Francisco Exchange, and the Chicago 
Exchange. 

How then are stocks purchased and 
what determines the price of securities 
that are traded daily. On the New 
York Stock Exchange where most 
corporate securities are handled, 
stocks are bought and sold by a 
broker who acts as your representa- 
tive when you wish to acquire or dis- 
pose of securities. Stocks are traded 
on the same principle that you pur- 
chase goods at an auction. For in- 
stance if you would put in an order 
to purchase ten shares of XYZ Com- 
pany stock at the market price your 
agent would go to one of the eighteen 
trading posts on the floor where the 
securities of this company are han- 
dled. Your broker will locate another 
broker who has some XYZ Company 
stock to sell. These two brokers will 
verbally bargain for a price; your 
broker will bid a certain amount and 
then the other broker will mention a 
figure. In all probability they will 
agree upon a price, and after the 
amount has been determined it will be 
reported on the ticker tape for the use 
of anyone who may be interested in 
this stock. Then ten shares of stock 
will be delivered by the broker who 
sold the securities to the broker who 
purchased it for transmittal to the new 
owner of the stock. 


ANY NUMBER of shares may be 
bought or sold on the stock market. 
If less than the round-lot trading unit 
of 100 shares is handled it is said to be 
an odd-lot order, and the cost of buy- 
ing and selling less than 100 shares of 
stock is a little more. In purchasing 
less than 100 shares of stock the cost 
is 25 cents higher per share than a 
round-lot transaction would be, and 
in selling stock you receive 25 cents 
a share less than you would if 100 
shares are sold. However, if the price 
of the stock is less than $40 per 
share, the differential is 12% cents. 
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In teaching a unit on corporate se- 
curities you can make excellent use of 
both local and out-of-town facilities 
and to a certain extent make the com- 
munity your classroom. First, it is 
possible to show films on stock mar- 
ket ownership. Harding College has 
some excellent films, including their 
American Economic Series. Infor- 
mation about these films may be se- 
cured by writing Harding College, 
Motion Picture Division, Searcy, Ar- 
kansas. Second, there are available 
numerous supplementary _ teaching 
aids such as booklets, mimeographed 
bulletins, pictorial illustrations, etc. 
The New York Stock Exchange and 
various brokerage firms are willing to 
supply you with teaching devices of 
this type. Third, you can invite a rep- 
resentative of the New York Stock 
Exchange or a stock broker to talk to 
your class. Fourth, you can take a 
class on a field trip to the office of a 
brokerage firm or if within eacy ac- 
cess of New York City you could visit 
the American Stock Exchange or the 
New York Stock Exchange. Fifth, 
you can go so far as to set up your 
classroom as a trading post for cor- 
poration securities and have your 
students portray the part of brokers, 
clerks on the trading floor, buyers 
and sellers of stock, etc. 


THEN, TOO, you can take advantage 
of the daily financial section that you 
find in metropolitan newspapers. In 
making use of the financial section of 
these different papers such as the 
New York Herald Tribune and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer you make your 
teaching realistic and more down to 
earth. You can have each student in 
the class select a stock that he will 
pretend to buy; the youngster will fol- 
low this stock everyday for a short 
period of time, and on a certain date 
you can have your students sell their 
stock. Another possible classroom 
activity would be to have each student 
purchase securities worth a certain 
amount. Each member of the class 
could be allowed after careful study to 
select whatever stocks or bonds he 
chooses to purchase. In doing this 
you can illustrate the importance of 
saving regularly, and prove to the 
students how a small amount of money 
saved and invested in the stock 
market will pay dividends which 
coupled with additional savings will 


materially help to increase the amount 
of one’s investment. 

It should also be brought out in a 
classroom discussion that an increas. 
ingly popular investment today is in 
niutual funds. A mutual fund is g 
company that invests the shareholders 
dollars in securities of different com- 
panies, and as one purchases shares 
in a mutual fund he combines his in- 
vestment with that of other indiyj- 
duals. By doing this one is able to 
spread his money over a large num- 
ber of industries and more easily ob- 
tain a diversified investment. 

Today there are approximately 15 
million stockholders in America. How- 
ever, less than one person out of ten 
has savings invested in either com- 
mon or preferred stocks. It has been 
recently estimated that the American 
people have savings in liquid invest- 
ments which amount to 200 billion 
dollars. This investment can be 
broken down as follows: 65 billion in 
commercial accounts, 67 billion in 
different types of savings accounts, 
and 68 billion in government obliga- 
tions including 33 billion in Series E 
Bonds. This proves that we are stil] 
a thrifty nation, and it indicates that 
the American people for the most part 
are saving with an objective in mind, 

However, if some of this money 
were invested in corporation securities 
everyone would benefit. First, it 
would provide industry with greater 
capital for research and expansion. 
Second, it would raise the standard of 
living of those who would invest in 
common and preferred stocks because 
the rate of return on stocks is prob- 
ably higher now than any other form 
of investment. Third, money invested 
in the stock market provides a good 
measure of protection against the in- 
flationary aspects of the economy. 
Fourth, it means greater diversity of 
investment for the individual investor 
especially if invested in different 
stocks. Fifth, from the educational 
viewpoint it would bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of the structure of 
our economic system. 

By encouraging students to become 
interested in the advantages of stock 
market investment we will help mold 
more responsible citizens who will 
have a better understanding of our 
system of free competitive enterprise. 
We will also have better communities, 
and a greater productive economy. 
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In a fluorescent lighting experiment 
boys wire up work board according 
to references on a job card. After 
wiring and testing, trouble is put in 
and the boys have to locate it before 
answering essay questions on oper- 
ating fluorescent and neon lights. 


S THE MAN who will crack the time 
barrier sitting in your classroom? 
Or the man who will perfect the 

anti-gravity machine. or thought- 
transference device? Maybe not, but 
you can be sure the boy now in your 
classroom will not be concerned with 
the lead-acid storage battery 20 years 
from now. Nor will he pull heavy 
wires through iron conduits to light 
his house. 


The traditonal content of the indus- 
trial arts electric shops is based on 
the principles established by Ales- 
sandro Volta, Georg Simon Ohm, 
Michael Faraday and their contem- 
poraries. Two dissimilar metals in an 
electrolyte will produce an electrical 
potential. Voltage, current and re- 
sistance are mutually dependent ac- 
cording to a mathematical formula. 
Magnetic lines of force cutting a wire 
will induce a voltage in the wire. 
Practically all modern concepts of 
electricity are based on these and 
other principles developed in that 
golden era. Space satellites and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles depend 
on these principles much as today’s 
newspaper depends upon the develop- 


ment of the alphabet. 


THE BOY from today’s electric shop 
will be living, working and playing in 
an environment full of electronic type 
devices. He will push buttons to con- 
trol electrical servants to a degree un- 
dreamed of 10 years ago. High fre- 
quencies will cook his meals. Sound 
waves will clean his clothes. His abil- 
ity to communicate with others will 
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When Monday Morning comes 


USE YOUR ELECTRICITY LAB 


by Jack B. Brown 


be spectacularly improved. His trans- 
portation will be controlled by radar. 
His increased leisure time will go to 
travel, entertainment and hobbies af- 
fected by electronics. 

While many of today’s electrical 
engineers received their basic train- 
ing in building a buzzer, six-volt mo- 
tor and crystal wireless set, these proj- 
ects seem tame to the space minded 
youngsters of 1957. They do not use 
today’s materials. They do not pre- 
pare him to think in terms of tomor- 
row’s world of electronics and auto- 
mation. Students put such projects 


Soldering a condenser for a student 
made walkie talkie transceiver. 


on the same shelf with their father’s 
identical models. 

Today’s projects must incorporate 
basics in meaningful and useful items 
that stimulate consideration of the 
future. The buzzer must give way to 
the relay. The Motor principles are 
more vital when taught in terms of 
selsyn and autosyn control devices. 
A youngster now responds more en- 
thusiastically to a transistor radio 
with its miniaturization implications 
than to the crystal or one tube sets. 

Computers, lie detectors, capacity 
relays, high frequency cooking devices 
and amateur radio projects have all 
been successfully developed in the 
modern electronics shop. These in- 
corporated the scientific method of 
planning, research, development, test- 
ing and evaluating. 


NEWER METHODS in today’s in- 
dustrial arts electronics shop include 
the laboratory experiment [see page 
29] for learning principles not directly 
associated with projects the individual 
students are building. There is no 
need to build an oscilloscope or signal 

(Continued on page 29) 


Fixed Test Panel—To align a super- 
heterodyne set: analyze a |-tube 
radio circuit work bd; do resistor 
color code job card; then finish up 
with the tube testing job card. 








EPORTS OF 1956 AVA conven- 
tion proceedings, published in 
part in the January issue of the 

JOURNAL, are concluded here. 

Julia S. Dalrymple, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics Edu- 
cation and Extension, University of 
Wisconsin, reports for the Home Eco- 
nomics Division. 

The annual meeting of the Home 
Economics Education Executive 
Council of the AVA was held on 
Monday, Dec. 3, 1956, at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel. Dorothy Lawson, Vice 
President, opened with an introduc- 
tion of the members present. Muriel 
McFarland, Vice Chairman for the 
Home Economics Education Division, 
presided over the remainder of the 
meeting. 

There was consensus of opinion 
that the meeting(s) of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Executive Council 
should be listed in convention pro- 
grams for the AVA. 


Certain recommendations and sug- 
gestions were made by the group in 
relation to the statement of Operating 
Policies and Standards for the Home 
Economics Education Division, and 
clarification of the intent of portions 
of the document; home economics 
education council membership; com- 
mittee membership; graduate schol- 
arships and leadership workshops; 
home economics files; and other com- 
mittee reports and announcements 
followed. 


The Home Economics Education 
Executive Council recommends that 
a two-year term is a satisfactory 
length of service for home economics 
education Executive Council mem- 
bers. Some plan should be devised 
for the induction of new members on 
the Council. 

The Vice President of the Home 
Economics Education Division should 
send a letter informing newly elected 
members of their responsibilities on 
the Home Economics Education Ex- 
ecutive Council. The retiring Council 
member should acquaint the newly 
elected member of her responsibili- 
ties. She should plan a personal con- 
tact, if possible. Minutes of the Coun- 
cil meetings should be provided for 
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—continued from January 


all members of the Council. A sched- 
ule for the election of representatives 
to the Council should be attached to 
the Statement of Policies. All com- 
mittee members for the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Division should as- 
sume responsibilities following the an- 
nual convention. All officers should 
assume responsibilities on December 
1. It is desirable for committee chair- 
men to serve for a term of two years. 


CHANGES of membership on Gen- 
eral AVA Committees, reported by 
Dorothy Lawson: Editorial Commit- 
tee, Margaret Sholl; and International 
Education Committee, Selma Lip- 
peatt. 


Council suggested the following 
persons from whom Miss Lawson will 
select the Resolutions Committee for 
the 1957 Annual Meeting: Alma 
Bentley, Lelia Tomlinson, Anna Carol 
Fults, Ruth McColly. 


Council recommended that Beulah 
Coon and one other person, if possi- 
ble, represent Home Economics on 
the Evaluative Criteria Committee for 
the Association of Higher Education 
—NEA—and that a feasible plan for 
sharing the expenses be implemented. 


It was suggested that Miss Lawson 
select a sub-committee from the coun- 
cil to help in setting up policies and 
plans for exhibits at the 1957 meeting. 
We should encourage more exhibits 
on equipment and building plans, in 
view of present emphasis on building; 
and submit plans for exhibits by 
January when companies budget such 
items. 


The group assured Miss Lawson of 
a recognized need for graduate schol- 
arships to encourage advanced study 
for potential leaders in home eco- 
nomics. 


They expressed to Miss Lawson 
appreciation and recognition of good 
leadership in the Office of Education 
but emphasized a need for leadership 
workshops for those who may be serv- 
ing in leadership capacities in home 
economics in the future. 

Miss Lawson was advised to use 
her own judgment in disposing of out- 
dated materials. Standing committees 
should clear records and files and give 


to the vice president only essential 
materials. Retain only materials of 
historical and policy value for filing 
at headquarters permanently. 


ROSA LOVING and Mary Holtman 
reported the purpose of the committee 
to improve communications in Home 
Economics. The project is the out- 
growth of a request on the part of 
Agriculture Editors to assist people 
in writing, radio, television, and basic 
communications. Private funds pro- 
vide for workshops. Two current 
projects are: To publish a monthly 
leaflet in communications in Home 
Economics and to sponsor workshops 
for home economists at four colleges, 
Council recommended that informa- 
tion be sent to homemaking teachers 
and teacher educators in colleges in 
addition to the state supervisors. 


Alta Motter reported that this 
year’s program was centered around 
the theme: Home Economics in the 
Next Fifty Years. The workshop 
meeting with Mr. Barnes was a follow- 
up on the Action Research program 
by Stephen Corey in 1955. A request 
was made for contributions from the 
teacher educator and state supervisor 
groups to assist with expenses incurred 
for home economics education divi- 
sion meetings. Miss Lawson suggested 
that the groups react to this new type 
of program prior to plans for next 
year’s program planning. 

Alta Motter reported that the 1957 
program possibilities involve consid- 
erations such as: junior high home 
economics, adult education and home 
economics for mixed groups. Also, 
emphasis on family life education—a 
speaker on the general program and 
coordinated program in home eco- 
nomics meetings. 

As a result of the reports by 
Blanche Portwood the following rec- 
ommendations were made: 


THE EDITORS should be commend- 
ed on recent improvement in the 
JOURNAL and encouraged to continue 
to make the magazine more profes- 
sional. More JOURNAL articles written 
by home economists should be in- 
cluded for secondary teachers. Addi- 


tional bulletins and pamphlets should | 
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A NEW LOOK AT EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING TEACHERS 


be provided for secondary teachers. 
Teachers should be encouraged to use 
publications. An inexpensive pamph- 
let on recruitment should be pub- 
lished. The Program of Work should 
be included in a copy of the JOURNAL. 
Two copies of the Program of Work 
should be sent to the State Supervis- 
ors—one of them for the teachers’ 
organization. 

Ruth Stovall reported that her com- 
mittee was concerned with number 
of members, service to members, and 
service of members. Membership has 
been increasing but home economics 
is 6000 short of its potential. Policy 
this year is to recognize progress and 
achievement in membership in states. 
The committee recommends student 
organizations at the college level and 
asks state associations to work for 
participation on the part of all mem- 
bers. The Executive Council com- 
mended Miss Stovall on work of her 
committee and promised support of 
recommendations. 

Miss Lawson reminded the group 
that she would appreciate the recom- 
mendations of the council in her ca- 
pacity as representative to the FHA 
Council. The Council was reminded 
to give serious consideration to sug- 
gestions of two persons for member- 
at-large to serve as representative and 
alternate to AVA Advisory Council. 

At the division’s annual business 
meeting, at the request of the special 
Advisory Committee on Research of 
the AHEA, Florence Fallgatter pre- 
sented the recommendation to estab- 
lish an independent governmental 
agency, a Research Institute for the 
American home, to give leadership in 
the stimulation, development, and co- 
ordination of research programs sig- 
nificant to home and family life. She 
referred to the fall home economics 
JOURNAL for details. Following the 
discussion the group supported the 
following motion: That the Home 
Economics Division endorse the pro- 
posal for working for the establish- 
ment of a Research Institute for the 
American home and that appropriate 
resolutions regarding this proposal be 
drafted and given to the AVA Reso- 
lutions Committee to be incorporated 
in the resolutions presented for adop- 


» tion by the AVA (motion by Martha 
) Creighton, second by Blanche Port- 


wood). 
Miss Creighton was asked to for- 
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mulate the wording of the resolution. 
Miss Amidon reported that many co- 
Operating groups at the national level 
are vitally interested in and are work- 
ing on this project—including the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Miss McFarland reported on the 
National Projects in Agricultural 
Communications, a project designed 
to improve communications. The Ex- 
ecutive Council recommended that in- 
formation be sent to homemaking 
teachers and teacher educators in ad- 
dition to state supervisors. 


BONARD S. WILSON, Coordinator 
of Field Development, Adult Edu- 
cation Association, told vocational 
homemaking teachers the imperative 
needs of adult education are to recog- 
nize the specific needs of adults, over- 
come resistance to learning, improve 
methods for working with adults, 
work on human relations problems. 
He pointed out that adult education 
is available to all who need, want, 
and can profit from it. 

The theory of the electronic range 
was described to vocational home- 
making teachers at a later session. 
They saw a demonstration of a cake, 
baked in three minutes; and potatoes, 
baked in four minutes. 

A new look at the education of 
homemaking teachers, with emphasis 
on management was the topic for a 
meeting of the National Association 
of Teacher Educators of Home Eco- 
nomics. They were told that man- 
agement is a philosophy, a process, | 
which changes only to improve. It in- 
volves genuine choice making, in | 
which there is an alternative. One 
must think of the consequences, 
weighing values and goals, and then | 
make a choice. With students, actual | 
experience is vital. Students must 
feel the consequences of their deci- 
sions and they must have a gradual | 
built-up feeling of success. It is es- | 
pecially important for students to | 
have these experiences at the appro- | 
priate maturity level. 


Ruth Segner, Home Economics Ed- 
ucator, University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, said we must be real- 
istic in helping student teachers de- 
velop abilities. Mary Larkin, Alabama 
College, Montevello, said manage- 
ment in the home experiences area is 





concerned with developing responsi- | 





Use Your Electricity 
Lab 
(Continued from p. 27) 


generator to learn how it works and 
how to use it. 

Applications of mathematics and 
English can be successfully taught in 
an organized manner in the shop by 
including the calculation of the for- 
mulas and writing the reports for 
each project. 

An organized shop testing program 
offers an excellent medium for teach- 
ing the principles, evaluating the 
learning (and teaching), and prepar- 
ing the students to take similar tests 
for jobs or for the armed forces. 

Fixing an electronically-controlled 
environment, tomrorow’s citizen must 
have a familiarity with the newer ccn- 
cepts of the basic principles of elec- 
tricity. Industrial arts electric shops 
should provide, in the few seconds 
they influence a youngster’s life, an 
opportunity for him to lift up his eyes 
to the world he will occupy. 





* Laboratory experiments are conducted 
by the job card method. A typical ex- 
ample: 


Unit 22—Control Circuits 
PURPOSE: To learn the principles of 
control circuits using photoelectric 
and thyratron tubes. 


REFERENCES: 1. Control 
folders, including 
a. RCA, Phototubes 
b. G.E., Thyratrons—applications 
Data 
c. G.E. The thyratron 
2. Coyne, Electronics, chapter II 


PROCEDURE: Attach power to the 
photo electric cell work board ac- 
cording to directions on the work 
board. Keep your records on fools- 
cap. 

1. Use a 60 watt lamp to test the cir- 
cuit for minimum and maximum 
working distances. Make a chart to 
show your results. 

2. Use a magnifying glass as a lens 
to focus the light energy. Explain 
your results. 

3. Connect a millimeter in the plate 
circuit of the thyratron and record 
the relay make-and-break currents. 
4. List 5 reasons for the circuit to 
fail to work properly. 

5. What is the diffeernce between a 
photoelectric tube and a photo voltaic 
tube? 


Circuits 


6. Orally explain why a thyratron is 
used instead of an ordinary vacuum 
tube. 


















R. LEE HORNBAKE, Chairman of 
Industrial Education, University of 
Maryland, predicted that industrial arts 
will be part of the basic education of 
all students by 1970. 

Hornbake said such training would 
help children and youth develop in- 
sights into industry as a major phe- 
nomenon of our culture. 

He said it would also enable discov- 
ery and development of unique talents 
of boys and girls—many of these tal- 
ents in the technical fields. 


Forecasting a school population of 
48,000,000 in the first twelve grades 
by 1970, Hornbake said that at least 
92 per cent of all students who enter 
the ninth grade will complete the 
twelfth grade. 

Assuming industrial society as a basic 
fact of life, Hornbake declared that 
secondary school students will learn, 
through first hand experience, the 
meaning of key concepts in that so- 
ciety. Among them he included, in the 
industrial arts field, the meaning of 
productivity, tooling, invention and line 
production. 


Cecil E. Stanley, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education in Charge of Vo- 
cational Education for Nebraska, urged 
the United States to imitate Russia in 
expansion of training of highly skilled 
technicians. 


Speaking at a panel meeting, Stanley 
said such an expansion of training could 
relieve scientists and engineers from 
performance of routine duties, and al- 
low them to concentrate on more chal- 
lenging tasks commensurate with their 
specialized training. 

Stanley, a past president of the 
American Vocational Association, ex- 
plained that too many American engi- 
neers are now engaged in comparatively 
simple technical work that does not 
make the best use of their ability. 

Russia, he said, has announced that 
2,500,000 students are enrolled in two- 
year technical colleges training to re- 
lieve engineers for more difficult work. 


Robert Howey of Sycamore, IIl., 
President of the National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers’ Association, 
urged formation of a national advisory 
group to assist in program planning in 
vocational agriculture. 

Speaking before the agricultural divi- 
sion he said the purpose of the group 
would be “to promote better coordinated 
and more effective programs of voca- 
tional agriculture throughout the nation.” 


The programs would be implemented, 
Howey said, by enlisting the cooperative 
support of teachers, supervisors and 
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other officials responsible for admin- 
istering the programs. 


The number of women joining the 
nation’s labor force has doubled in the 
last 10 years, and the trend is increas- 
ing, J. Fred Ingram, said in St. Louis. 

Speaking at the fiftieth annual con- 
vention of the association, Ingram said 
that more and more women are entering 
industrial occupations, many of which 
were thought formerly to be suitable 
only for male workers. 

As a result, he went on, more edu- 
cation of a kind valuable to women in 
industry will be seen in the future. 


All training resources—local, private 
and public, state and federal—should 





NEWS THAT MADE THE PRESS WIRES IN ST. LOUIS 


be pooled to meet the challenge of in- 
creasing need for skilled manpower, 
delegates to the convention were told, 


The recommendation was made by 
a three-man panel, including Prof. §, 
E. Rusinoff, of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology; W. C. Christiansen, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, U.S. Department of 
Labor; and Lee Bruns, President, Local 
1 (St. Louis), Electrical Workers Union. 


The panelists also agreed that the 
nation with the greatest supply of skill- 
ed labor ultimately will survive. 


Also recommended was a proposal 
to send new industrial arts teachers into 
industry for five years in place of a 
master’s degree. 





Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, AVA's be- 
loved Treasurer, now in his 30th 
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New officers, National AssociationPresident; L. Garcia Hernandez, 


year of service, chats for a while 


with Marie Huff, Mo. VA President. 


of State Directors of Vocational Edu-Ex. Bd. Rear: Ex. Bd. members Wes- 


Seated: O. I. 


cation. 


Paulson,ley P. Smith, J. R. Cullison, Emmett 


Secretary-Treasurer; Ralph Howard,O'Brien and H. J. Van Westrienen. 
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From the US Office of Education __ 


On January 22, Helen Powers joined the 
staff of the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Branch as Program Specialist in 
Practical Nurse Education. Miss Powers 
received the BA degree from Cedarville 
College in Ohio and was graduated from 
the Miami Valley Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing. Subsequently, she pursued courses in 
Nursing Administration at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Miss Powers 
has served as Nursing School or Nursing 
Service Director in four hospitals. She 
comes to the Vocational Division after 
several years experience as Director of 
Nursing at the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital where she was instrumen- 
tal in establishing a clinical program in 
practical nurse training in cooperation 
with the vocational schools of the District 
of Columbia. For the past two years Miss 
Powers has been President of the Nurses 
Examining Board in Washington, D. C. 

The Home Economics Education Branch 
in their January staff conference reviewed 
some research currently underway in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which has some direct relation 
to home and family living. Representa- 
tives of the Children’s Bureau, National 


Institute of Mental Health, and Social 
Security Administration outlined some 
proposed research as well as_ giving 


progress reports of many related projects. 
Similar meetings will be scheduled at fu- 
ture staff conferences. 


Serving as consultant during the Annual 
Mid-Winter Conference of Local Directors 
of Vocational Education held in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, on January 15 and 
16, John P. Walsh, Director, Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, also spoke 
on The Office of Education Takes A Look 
At Trade and Industrial Education. 

* * * 

John B. Pope attended distributive 
education section meetings at the conven- 
tion of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in New York on January 10 
and 11. He reports an increased interest 
in distributive education among retailers 
and a considerable increase in attendance 
of State and local distributive education 
personnel at the convention. Mr. Pope at- 
tributes the increased interest in distribu- 
tive education to the rapid growth of 
training in department stores and the ever- 
expanding scope of the subject matter 
offered in such training. 


* 


R. E. Naugher represented the Agricul- 
tural Education Branch at the annual 
meeting in Washington, on February 7 and 
8, of the Inter-Organization Committee on 
Programs for Rural Youth, and conducted 
one of the panel discussions during the 
meeting. Other organizations represented 
included the National Grange, American 
Farm Bureau, National Farmers’ Union, 
American Institute of Cooperation, and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Improved Textile Fiber Education Pro- 
grams was the theme of a conference 
called by the Distributive Education 
Branch and held in the Office of Educa- 
tion on February 11 and 12. Representa- 
tives of fiber producers and State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education from all 
regions met with the staff of the Distribu- 
tive Education Branch to evaluate the four 
textile fiber teacher training institutes 
conducted during the year and plan for 
improved textile fiber teacher education 
programs in the future. Coordinated by 
G. Henry Richert, Program Specialist, the 
conference members evaluated previous in- 
stitutes and discussed teaching aids to be 
made available by manufacturers, changes 
in organization and operation of institutes, 
methods of presentation of fiber informa- 
tion, and successful techniques used in 
local classes. The group expressed satis- 
faction over results of previous institutes 
and made plans for closer working rela- 
tions. The institutes scheduled for this 
year are to be held in Seattle, June 24-28, 
and Chicago, July 29-August 1. 


H. N. Hunsicker, Program Specialist for 
the North Atlantic Region in Agricultural 
Education, will serve as advisor to the 
Young People’s Committee of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation during that 
organization’s annual leadership training 
school, to be held at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, February 24-27. The meeting is 
a training school for young people of the 
Farm Bureau who are officers of their 
respective State Committees. 


A meeting to explore various aspects 
of a proposal to issue a guide to planning 
and equipping distributive education class- 
rooms was held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 17. The staff of the Distributive 
Education Branch met with officials of the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation to consider the 
needs for a bulletin on facilities in a mod- 


New 
USOE 
Chief 


Lawrence G. Derth- 
ick, takes his oath of 
office as U.S. Comm. 
of Education. Ma:- 
rion B. Folsom, who 
heads Department of 
Health and Welfare, 
officiates. Dr. Derth- 
ick has served as 
Chattanooga Supt 
of Schools since '42. 
He is a past Pres., 
School Admins. 





ern distributive education classroom, the 
groups the bulletin may be planned for, 
criteria to be used in determining content, 
and procedures for writing and publish- 
ing. Clyde W. Humphrey, Program Spe- 
cialist, will represent the Distributive Edu- 
cation Branch in continuing work on this 
project. 
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Edna P. Amidon and Rua Van Horn 
of the Home Economics Education Branch 
participated in a planning session held on 
January 21 and 22 in Washington for the 
International Congress of Home Econom- 
ics. The Congress is scheduled for Au- 
gust 1958 at the University of Maryland 
and the American and Canadian Home 
Economics Associations will serve as co- 
hosts for the event. 


“A Second Look At the Practical Nurse” 
was the subject presented by Mary S. 
Resh, Program Specialist, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, at the practical 
nursing graduation exercises of the Bur- 
dick Vocational High School, Washington, 
D. C., on January 22. Mrs. Resh was 
principal of the Burdick Vocational High 
School before joining the staff of the 
Vocational Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


A joint publication of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association entitled 
Space and Equipment for Home Econom- 
ics in Colleges and Universities is now 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 65 cents 
a copy. This publication brings together 
information, experiences, and suggestions 
to assist those concerned with building 
facilities, or expanding space for home 
economics at the college and university 
level. 





Association News 


OHIO VA 


Attendance broke all previous records 
at the annual convention of the Ohio 
Vocational Association, October 5 and 6, 
held at the new Youth Center at the Ohio 
State Fairgrounds in Columbus. Participat- 
ing under the direction of President Paul 
Mechling, Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Lancaster, Ohio, were: Ralph A. 
Howard, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion; Scotty Ross, Supervisor of Training, 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company at 
Canton; Wendell Pierce, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Cincinnati Public Schools; Dr. 
Marie Dirks, School of Home Economics, 
Ohio State University; Dr. Ralph E. 
Bender, Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University; C. E. Steiner, 
Professor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Kent State University; Dr. W. B. 
Logan, Professor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University; and Dennis 
Price, Professor of Trade and Industrial 
Education at the University of Cincinnati. 

This year’s banquet attracted an attend- 
ance of 271 guests. The toastmistress was 
Mrs. Orpha Palmer of Greenville, Ohio, 
while Eugene Hart, AVA Past President, 
introduced the guests. Speaker of the eve- 
ning was G. D. Tranter, Manager of the 
Middletown Division of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration. 

During the Saturday morning session, 
the four vocational education services held 
sectional meetings after which a general 
business meeting was held. Among the 
items of business was a decision to spend 
$150 to buy reprints of Journal Salute to 
Ohio which will appear soon. 


William L. Cooper 


William L. Cooper has been appointed 
Pennsylvania State Chief, Industrial Edu- 


cation. In this new position he succeeds 
Mr. George M. Schaffer who resigned last 
spring to accept the directorship of the 
new Bucks County Technical School. 

Mr. Cooper was Senior Coordinator of 
Trade and Industrial Education for West- 
ern Pennsylvania with offices at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Previous to his ap- 
pointment at the University in 1942, he 
was a vocational teacher in Monessen and 
Director of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion in the Midland Public Schools. His 
services in national defense education, su- 
pervisory training, conference leading, and 
vocational teacher education have been ex- 
tensive. During the postwar years, he has 
visited vocational programs in many other 
States and has served as a_ vocational 
consultant to Brazil and Panama. Recent- 
ly he has concentrated his efforts on pro- 
moting and planning county area voca- 
tional-technical institutes for Allegeheny 
County. 


STATE APPROVED AGENCIES 


The annual conference of the National 
Association of State Approval Agencies 
will be held at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel, New York City, May 26-29. Presi- 
dent Murray I. Jones hopes for the attend- 
ance and participation of both state and 
local directors of vocational education. 


Be 





Alice Pipkin Retires 


Mrs. Alice F. Pipkin, Georgia State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education since 
1952, retired from this post in September, 
1956. Mrs. Pipkin now resides in Pomona, 
Calif. 

With early training as a teacher and 
department store experience, Mrs. Pipkin 
worked first in DE as an itinerant instruc- 
tor, then as a local coordinator, and finally 
as a district coordinator in northwest Mis- 
souri. In 1941 she earned her bachelor of 
education degree with a major in DE at 
Fort Collins. This was the second degree 
in DE that Colorado State College grant- 
ed. Louise Bernard qualified for the first 
in 1941. 


Mrs. Pipkin joined the Georgia State 
Department of Education staff, Division 
of Vocational Education as area super- 
visor for DE with August, Savanna and 
Macon as her district in 1943. She started 
the DE cooperative program at the A. L. 
Miller High School, Macon, during that 
year. From 1946-1952 she served as Geor- 
gia Assistant State Supervisor of DE and 
at the same time earned her M.S. 

Mrs. Pipkin’s new address is Apartment 
19, 648 N. Huntongton Blvd., Pomona. 


LAURA MURRAY 


Laura Murray, who was employed in 
the University of Texas Bureau of Indus- 
trial Teacher Training Extension Division, 
for approximately 25 years, died Jan- 
uary 7. 

Miss Murray went to the University 
from the Lathrop Trade and Industrial 
School of Kansas City, Missouri as Asso- 
ciate Director of Trade and Industry 
Teaching in October, 1919. She became 
Director in 1921 and continued in this 
position until 1943 when she went on 
modified service until 1945. 

A dedicated worker, it is largely due to 
Miss Murray’s leadership and efficiency 
in promotional work in the early years 
that the Bureau of Industrial Teacher 
Training at The University of Texas be- 
came outtsanding among such services in 
the universities of the country. She was 
known throughout the state for her ability 
as a trainer of vocational industrial teach- 
ers, and worked with the public schools 
of all the major cities in Texas in the 
planning and development of their local 
programs of industrial education. 

Her many friends in Texas remember 
her with affection, and feel a sense of loss 
at her passing. 


— 





AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 4 
BACKS VO-ED 


The 1957 National Policies of County 
and State Farm Bureaus and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation will be 
based in part on this resolution, adopted 
at the 38th annual meeting in Miami 
Beach, Florida, December, 1956, by the 
official voting delegates elected by and 
representing the State Farm Bureaus. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


“Trained manpower is fundamental to 
the future security of our nation. Voca- 
tional training and guidance play a vital 
part in our educational system. 

“We support in principle an increase 
in the authorization for federal appro- 
priations for vocational education and 
suggest that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation Board of Directors give con- 
sideration to developing a_ projected 
schedule for annual increases in this 
appropriation, based on a thorough study 
of the needs. 

“The expansion of vocational training 
should be the primary responsibility of 
state and local groups. Any federal 
grants-in-aid should carry minimum 
control. 

“Vocational agricultural training in 
our high schools should be available to 
all students who earnestly wish it where 
it can be effectively taught and where 
local people desire the service. 

“We support area vocational training 
schools where needed. We recommend 
that any increased federal appropriation 
be utilized through existing facilities 
insofar as possible.” 











What Should We Teach? 


With What Should We Teach in Indus- 
trial Arts as a topic, the following ques- 
tions were pursued vigorously by both a 
panel and the audience at an industrial arts 
meeting that attracted 200 in St. Louis: 
what are the unique contributions indus- 
trial arts can make to general education; 
what areas or types of industrial activities 
lend themselves best to school shop condi- 
tions on the various levels of education; 
how much attention should be given to 
pupil interest in selecting teacher content. 


The panel consisted of R. O. Gallington, 
Southern Illinois University; H. O. Reed, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
J. O. Robb, McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis; Ralph Wenrich, University of Mich- 
igan; and Estell H. Curry, Detroit, Mich. 





ERRATA 


Here are three corrections for 50 Years 
of Progress in Agricultural Education, De- 
cember, 1956, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL Jour- 
NAL. The last three lines on page 40 should 
read: 

“The Act was never intended to set up 
state and local dictatorships over agricul- 
tural education.” 

The first complete paragraph in column 
2, page 43, should not include the sentence: 

“High school vocational agriculture may 
become the head of the coruerstone.” 


The third sentence of the last paragraph, 
page 46, should read: 

“The average expenditure for each pupil 
in the public elementary and secondary 
schools is at least five times as much as in 
1906, after allowing for inflation.” 


* * * 


The writing, advice, and guidance of Dr. 
Ivol Spafford, Educational Consultant, Rock 
Creek, Ohio, in compiling 50 Years of 
Progress in Home Economics Education, is 
acknowledged with sincere appreciation. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS 


The Virginia Vocational Association 
adopted the following report of the VVA 
Resolutions Committee November 2, 1956. 


Be it resolved, That the VIRGINIA 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION express 
its appreciation: 

To Dr. Dowell J. Howard, Frank B. 
Cale, and the state supervisors of vocation- 
al education for the effective planning of 
the first Virginia Vocational Education 
Conference. 

To Dr. Walter S. Newman, Harry Sand- 
ers, and the staff of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute for the physical arrangements and 
yse of facilities for the first Virginia Voca- 
tional Education Conference. 

To the Governor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
eror, and members of the General As- 
smbly for their whole-hearted effort to 
maintain and support the public schools of 
Virginia. 

To the executive committee, the legisla- 
tive committee, and the Washington head- 
quarters staff of the AVA for working dili- 
gently with the U. S. Congress in behalf of 
vocational education. 

To the officers, committee members, and 
consultants of the Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation, and others who have served 
the associauon during the past year. 


To Miss Beth Jordan, VVA president- 
elect and program chairman, and all those 
who contributed time and effort to make 
this meeting a success. 


To L. A. Hill, editor; Jim Peters, adver- 
tising manager; M. J. Van Ott, circulation 
manager, and the reporters for the Virginia 
Vocational Education News, for their time- 
consuming efforts in getting the vocational 
news to all the members. 


Automation is no sudden revolution, 
or any abrupt change in modern manu- 
facturing methods —rather it is the 
steady and continued progress of our 
technology — continued progress in 
better tools, machines, methods, proc- 
esses.—H. R. Foss, Director, Manufac- 
turing Engineering Office, Ford Motor 
Company. 


Clift Heads Program 


T. W. Clift, who assumed his new duties 
as Executive Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion for Atlanta, Ga., and Fulton County in 
July, 1956, served the Atlanta Board of 
Education as Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Business Affairs for 25 years. 
His first experience in vocational educa- 
tion was helping to organize and supervise 
training in trade and industrial education 
(part-time and trade extension) under J. C. 
Cannon, and extension classes for adults 
and homemaking under Miss Epsie Camp- 
bell. This work started in 1919. 

In September, 1928, Mr. Clift was elected 
Principal of the Atlanta Opportunity School 
and Director of Adult Education for the 
city system. He served in this capacity 


until 1931 when he joined the Board of 


Education staff. 

Mr. Clift reports that Atlanta and Fulton 
County now have a vocational program that 
reaches from 15 to 18,000 persons. “This,” 
he says, “is a rather comprehensive pro- 


gram but nevertheless it is the desire of 


both Boards of Education that the program 
be considerably expanded in the next few 
years in the Atlanta metropolitan area. 


New Industrial Group 
The first meeting of the year for the 





Official 
AVA 


Pins 
Available Now! 


Incorporating the AVA seal, 
this handsome pin (or lapel 
button), identifies you as a 
member of your professional 
organization. 


$1.25 each, plus 13 cents fed- 
eral tax and any applicable 
state tax. 


Make checks payable to L. G. 
Balfour Co. Order your pin 
today from 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Kass Building, Suite 419 
711 Fourteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 








To Dr. B. H. Van Oot, upon his retire- 
ment, with our sincere gratitude for his 
faithful devotion to duty, his loyalty, and 
his unselfish efforts for the improvement 
of vocational education during his long 
service with the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The Virginia Vocational Association con- 
gratulates George L. Sandvig on his ap- 
pointment as State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education and pledges to him 
our support as he works with us in the 
interest of vocational education. 


Respectfully submitted by Barbara West, 
Home Economics; G. G. Wygal, Agricul- 
ture; Louise Moses, Business Education; 
Glenn Wenner, Industrial Arts; Allan 


newly formed Southeastern Industrial Edu- 
cation Association was held in Ann Arbor 
on October 21. Dewey Barich, Educa- 
tional Consultant for the Ford Motor Co., 
addressed the group on Challenging the 
Superior Student Through Industrial Arts. 

Plans were made for a winter meeting, 
to be held at Lincoln Consolidated School 
in Ypsilanti. Discussion centered around 
the future in industrial education in the 
fields of teacher training, instructional 
materials, and tools and equipment. 

This organization, now in its first full 
year of operation, is looking forward to 
fullfilling its main objective: providing 
professional associations on the local level 
for those persons interested in making a 








Keep Your Journals 
In a Permanent Binder! 


More than a magazine, the American 
Vocational Journal is an encyclopedia of 
information on vocational and_ industrial 
arts education, the American Vocational 
Association, federal legislation for the 
vocational program, and related subjects. 
Every issue is worth keeping for re-reading, 
for quick reference, and as a valuable pro- 
fessional resource. 


AVA members everywhere will want to 
take advantage of a first offer on binders 


Beamer, Trade and Industrial Education; 
and O. E. Ware, Chairman, Distributive 
Education. 


Adamson Goes to USOE 


Walter N. Adamson of New Britain, 
Connecticut, has been appointed senior re- 
search coordinator for the cooperative re- 
search program in the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

A native of New York City, Dr. Adam- 
son has been director of admissions and 
Tegistration at Teachers College of Connec- 
cut since 1949. He has served as an 
assistant naval attache in Caracas, Vene- 
Zuela, and Quito, Ecuador, and as officer- 
in-charge of the Central European Section, 
Office of Naval Intelligence, Washington. 
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contribution to industrial education. 








JUST REPRINTED! 


A TALE OF TWO TEACHERS. 
AVA’s popular story of two voca- 
tional education teachers—an in- 
spiration and a horrible example— 
gives valuable details on creating 
an effective program. Single copies 
free. 

10 CENTS EACH IN QUANTITY. 











that are available from Journal headquar- 
ters. 


Protect your permanent copies of the 
Journal. Start now to acquire your own 
exclusive reference library on vocational 
and industrial arts education. Use the clip 
coupon today! 


AVA Headquarters 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please ship me binders @ $3.00 each. 
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NEW BOOKS 


United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy Tests, by Arthur Liebers. Arco Pub- 
lishing Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., 1956. 228 pages, $3.00. 

This work surveys opportunities afforded 
qualified young men at Kings Point and 
deals with the successful preparation for 
the written entrance test, with sample ex- 
amination and study material for those who 
aspire to become Merchant Marine offi- 
cers. 


a 


Applied Imagination, by Alex F. Os- 
born. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 1953. 317 
pages. 

This book presents workable methods 
which utilize what is known about the 
creative imagination. Its purpose is to en- 
able the student better to understand and 
apply his own innate creativity to all as- 
pects of his personal and vocational life. 


Teaching Multiple Activities in Indus- 
trial Education, by G. Harold Silvius and 
Estell H. Curry. McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, 1956. 484 pages, $5.00. 

The authors have gathered an outstand- 
ing resume of procedures used by success- 
ful teachers and analyzed them in terms of 
general applicability. Study questions, stu- 
dent activity, additional readings and 
many illustrations make the book emi- 
nently suited for text use as well as for 
teachers in-service. 





Vocational and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation, by Roy W. Roberts. Harpers 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. 637 pages. 

This comprehensive study of the his- 
tory, development and principles of vo- 
cational and practical arts education is 
especially designed for use in teacher 
education programs and for school ad- 
ministrators with responsibility for or- 
ganizing programs. A brief history of 
the AVA is included in this material. 
Lavishly illustrated and with many 
source references, this book should 
prove of value as a textbook; providing 
excellent, factual information and gen- 
eral principles. 











Practical House Carpentry, by J. Doug- 
las Wilson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1957. 360 pages, $5.50. 

This practical guide gives the fundamen- 
tals and methods of house building, pre- 
senting each step in easily readable lan- 
guage. It provides valuable groundwork 
in carpentry materials, use of hand and 
power tools and making of joints. The 
methods described are simple and will 
produce craftsmanlike work. 


* 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts 
and Transcriptions, compiled and edited by 
Walter A. Wittich and Gertie Hanson Hal- 


36 





sted. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, 1957. 184 pages, $5.75. 

This third edition of the guide is a cy- 
clopedic, professional service with up to 
date and systematized information on free 
educational material. This book is com- 
pletely indexed with source index and 
cross references and offers valuable and 
convenient information for the alert ad- 
ministrator and teacher. 


Inverse Feedback, edited by Alexander 
Schure. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 48 
pages, 90 cents. 

Part of the Electronic Technology Se- 
ries, this work explains the principles and 
applications of inverse feedback as applied 
to a great variety of electronic devices. It 
is designed for students, laboratory tech- 
nicians and engineers. 


Xk 


Blueprint Reading and Sketching — 
Plumbing Trades, by Bartholomew D’Ar- 
cangelo, Benjamin D’Arcangelo and J. 
Russell Guest. Delmar Publishers, Inc., 
Albany, New York, 1956. 119 pages. 

Instructional material is provided here 
for students, apprentices and craftsmen in 
the plumbing and pipefitting trades who 
need the ability to interpret trade blue- 
prints and to plan installation of plumbing. 
The problems considered are in the se- 
quence in which they are found on the job 
and proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex. 

* * * 

The Fight for Life, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, 1956. 45 pages. 

This annual report details the National 
Safety Council’s stepped-up activities in the 
fight against accidents. Complete infor- 
mation and many charts on the Council’s 
program in the principal areas of accident 
prevention are included. 


Education and Human Motivation, by 
H. Harry Giles. Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. 108 pages, $3.00. 

This study consists of six papers sug- 
gesting salient aspects of inquiry into the 
nature of man and society. The author, 
director of the New York University Cen- 
ter for Human Relations, offers for stu- 
dents and practitioners in the human rela- 
tions field a structure for taking hold of 
human problems. 


Does the Vocational Agriculture Cur- 
riculum in High School Affect Progress 
and Quality of Work by College Stu- 
dents? 

This is an annotated bibliography of 
selected studies in Agricultural Educa- 
tion prepared by the Research Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Education 
Section of American Vocational Associ- 
ation and other research summaries, 


—————, 


mimeographed by the Agricultural Eq. 
ucation Department of the Agricultura 
and Mechanical College of Texas. This 
analysis of twelve research studies draws 
the general conclusion that there is po 
significant difference between those 
students in college who offered voea. 
tional agriculture credits and those who 
offered college preparatory credits. 


TV Tube Location awl Trouble Guide. 
edited by John F. Rider Laboratories Staf. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 116 W. 14th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 46 pages, 
$1.25. 

This book shows the tube locations for 
all RCA, TV receivers produced between 
1947 and 1956 and lists the tube comple. 
ment, key voltages and common trouble 
correlated with the tubes that may be re. 
sponsible for them. It has complete chas. 
sis and model index. 








1957 AVA CONVENTION 
SCHEDULES 


First General Session 
. ... Wed., Aug. 7, 10:30 AM 


House of Delegates, Officers’ Reports 
.... Wed., Aug. 7, 8:00 PM 


Second General Session 
.... Thurs., Aug., 8, 10:30 AM 


Ship Program and Dance 
. «+. Thurs., Aug. 8, 8:00 PM 
House of Delegates, Business Session 


- «+» Fri., Aug. 9, 9:00 AM 


Awards Session 


1. + Fri., Aug. 9, 10:30 AM 


Visits to Exhibits 


Agricultural Education 


.... Tues., Aug. 6, AM 


Industrial Arts 


.... Tues., Aug. 6, PM 
/ 


Business Education 


. ++» Wed., Aug. 7, AM 


Trade & Industrial 
. .« » Wed., Aug. 7, PM 


Distributive Education 
. . Thurs., Aug. 8, AM 


Home Economics 


. »« Thurs., Aug. 8, PM 


Vocational Guidance 
.... Thurs., Aug. 8, PM 
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